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Hotes. 
SECOND SIGHT, 

Tt was in the year 1830, I was spending a few 
days with my friend P—— near B On a 
Sunday I went with him to a church about a 
mile from his house, the one he usually fre- 
quented. I was put into a pew at some distance 
from his. 
was (as I afterwards learned) the curate; and I 
also afterwards learned that he and the rector 


usually took turns ; one reading prayers, and the | 


other preaching; but that on that particular day 
therector was unwell, and the curate had the 
whole duty. Of all this, however, I knew nothing 
at the time. 

Presently an anecdote occurred to me which I 
had heard some years before, of a clergyman in 
N—— who was taken ill before the prayers 
were concluded, the congregation being dismissed 
without a sermon, though it was said there were 


two or three clergymen in the church, none of 


whom would venture upon an extemporary ser- 
mon. This occasioned great exultation among 
the Dissenters, who were numerous at N-—. 
“See what dumb dogs,” they said, “are the 
clergy of the Established Church, who can say 
nothing without a book!” I remember having 
thought, at the time when I heard the anec- 
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There was one minister officiating, who | 
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dote, that it was a great pity a clergyman should 
not be adle, on occasion, to make an address 
without book. What I should wish would be, 
that he should be able to do it, but not make a 
practice of it. But unhappily these two things 
are very seldom combined, 

What brought all this tomy mind at that time 
I cannot imagine, for the minister seemed in per- 
fect health, had a good voice, and read remark- 
ably well. But I was unaccountably haunted by 
a series of thoughts which I in vain endeavoured 
to drive away, viz., suppose this man should be 
taken ill during the service? well, but probably 
it is not he that’s to preach, but another; but 
there should be no Why then 
the churchwardens will go to my friend P——, 
and ask him for help; then probably he will send 
them to me, to ask me to preach; well then, I 
should send a message to his house for my ser- 


suppose other ? 


mons. ‘There are several lying loose in a drawer 
in my bedroom, and the messenger could come 
back with them in a quarter of an hour; but 
suppose he should not be able to get them? why 
then I suppose they would ask me to address them 
extempore ; why then I might give a lecture upon 
the Second Lesson of this day’s service, which I 
had been actually expounding to my people at 
H——, at one of the week-day Lectures a few 
weeks before. And while the Lesson was being 
read, all the observations I had made upon it 
kept recurring to my mind. 

All this train of thought kept recurring to me, 
in spite of every effort to drive it away, and to 
fix my attention on the service that was going on. 
Every particular was presented to my mind more 
and more vividly, the more I strove to drive it 
away. 

Just before the close of the Litany the man’s 
voice (which had been very firm hitherto) began 
to falter, and presently he fell back and fainted. 
(It is remarkable that this is the only oceasion in 
my life that 1 ever saw a minister taken ill 
during the service.) Presently I saw the church- 
wardens, just as I had foreseen, go up to my friend 
P——, who went out, put on his surplice, and be- 
gan the Communion Service, sending the Church- 
wardens to me, to ask me to preach; all just as it 
had been represented to me in my day-dream. I 
repeatedly rubbed my eyes and pinched myself, 
doubting whether I could be really awake, or in 
a dream. A messenger was despatched at my 
desire, to P *s house for my sermons. I saw 
him set off'at a run, and, according to all ordinary 
probability, he might be sure to be back before 
the Communion Service was over. 

But come he did not; and I afterwards found 
that though he reached the house in very good 
time, P ’s servant, with the most unaccount- 
able stupidity, searched for my sermons in all her 
master’s closets and drawers, and of course in 
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vain; and after having thus occupied a long time, 
last of all went to the room that J occupied ; and 
in the first drawer that she opened, there were 
my sermons found, though too late. 

Accordingly, I was constrained to fulfil the 
vision, by going to the pulpit and lecturing the 
people on the Second Lesson for the day, just as 
I had premeditated. 

Now the chances against this combination of 
accidents are such as to baffle calculation. Ist. 
The chances are many against that anecdote oc- 
curring to me at that particular time, as there 
was no particular circumstance to bring it to my 
mind. 2ndly. The chances were very many against 
the minister being taken ill in the course of the 
service. 3rdly. 


It was highly improbable that he | 


“ And now from forayne pbrase 
into our English toung 
Is brought this worthy work, I say, 
for olde and eke for young ; 
Take it in good part, therefore, 
and let it not to vewe: 
Till other things come to my hands 
I bid thee to adewe.” 
Hacket seems singular in this use of “adieu” as a verb, 
and there are various novel and noticeable words (such 
as “effectuously ” for affectionately, “calker” for caleu- 


| lator or magician, &c.) in the course of his translation. } 


should be appointed to preach, through the acci- | 


dental indisposition of the rector. 4thly. The 
chances were very great against any servant. being 
so unaccountably stupid as to search for my ser- 
mons in every room in the house except the one 
[ oceupied. Sthly and lastly, That all this series 
of improbable occurrences should have been so 


vividly presented to my mind beforehand, ex xactly | 


as they afterwards occurred, and in spite of all 
my endeavours to drive away the thoughts, is 


something so unspeakably marvellous, that I am | 


almost inclined to think it a real case of second- 
sight; for let any one multiply together the 
chances against each of these accidents, and they 
will amount to many millions. R.D. 


rHE REGISTERS OF THE STATIONERS’ 


COMPANY. 
(Continued from p- 204.) 

15 Jan. [1588-9].— Edm, Bolifant. Entred for 
him, &c. An E ee ak spigram, or — done 
by Mr. Morfet . ° ° ° oo 

[This is all we bnew respecting Morfet, or Moffat, as 
a poet or prose writer. Ritson, in his Bibliogr. Poet. (p. 
281), misquotes the above entry, and names the pub- 
lisher Bollisfant. There was no stationer of that name; 
but Edmund Bolifant occurs at the bottom of various 


title-pages of the time. ] 
Entred unto him the first foure 


Edw. Aldee. 
bookes of Amadis de Gaule. To be translated 


into English, &e. . . . eee « BH 

[ This was clearly the registration of a work then un- 
finished, for it was “to be translated,’ ’ the translation not 
having been at that time made. The Treasure of Ama- 
dis of Fraunce, by Thomas Hacket, had already appeared 
from the press of Bynneman, but no copy of “the first 
four books of Amadis de Gaule,” of the date of 1588 or 
1589 is, we believe, in existence. In 1595, Anthony 
Munday appears to have put forth a version of “ the first 
booke of Amadis of Gaule,” but that may have only been 
a reprint of an earlier edition. 


of The Treasure of Amadis of Fraunce is extremely rare, 
and as a copy of it is now before us, we quote the trans- 
lator’s conclusion to his own preliminary verses : — 


As Hacket’s translation | 





20 Die Januarij. — Henry Carre. Allowed unto 
him, &c. a ballad, wherein is declared the great 
goodnes of God in preservinge our gratious 
sovereigne ladie from soe manye conspiracies, &c. 

[no sum]. 

1 Februarij.— Tho. Cadman. Entred for his 
copie, &c. The Spanishe — by Robert 
Grene, collected, §e. . . . ese = 

[ The only known impression of this political tract by 
the famous Robert Greene, is dated in 1589, 4to., “ printed 
by Royer Ward for Thomas Cadman.” It perhaps an- 
swered its temporary purpose, and was then laid by and 
forgotten. It is not very rare, nor very good. ] 


5 Febr.—Wnm. Blackwall. Entred for his copie, 
a ballad of Her Ma" Ridinge to her Highe Court 
Of Furfemeie 2c tee tt et 


[ The Queen had opened Parliament on the day pre- 
ceding. See Stow, Annales, 1605, p. 1261. ] 


xxiij° die Februarij.—Willm. Wright. Entred 
for his copie a farewell entituled To the famous 
and generall of our Englishe forces Sr John Nor- 
reys and Sr Frauncis Drake, knightes, §c. donne by 
George Posie, Fe. «2 0 8 8 ee tk 


[Great haste seems to have been used in the com- 
position, printing, and publication of this poem by Peele, 
the clerk at Stationers’ Hall partaking the same spirit, 
and making various mistakes and omissions: the full and 
correct title may be seen in vol. p- 166 of the Rev. 
Mr. Dyce’s Peele’s Works, 8vo. 1829. It was “ printed 
by I. C. and are to bee solde by William Wright,” 4to. 
1589; and it may be doubted whether, when the poem 
was brought to Stationers’ Hall for registration, it con- 
tained the “ Tale of Troy,” which was appended to it on 
publication, the “Farewell” by itself occupying too 
small a number of leaves for a separate work. The 
“Tale of Troy” was reprinted in 1604 in a very dimina- 
tive volume, and then many alterations, and some addi- 
tions were made in and to it. See “N. & Q.” 24S, xii. 
184. The expedition under Drake and Norris did not in 
fact sail from Plymouth until nearly a month after the 
date of the entry of the poem in its celebration. ] 


Ultimo die Febr.—Ric. Jones. Allowed him 
for his copie A Ballad of the Life and Deathe of 
Doctor Faustus, the great Cungerer, §c. . . vj*. 


[This memorandum may refer either to Marlowe's 
Play, The Tragical History of Dr. Faustus, or, more pro- 
bably, to a ballad founded upon it, and published in con- 
sequence of the success of the drama. We may take 
occasion to mention that there is an edition of Marlowe's 
tragedy dated 1611, which none of his editors have seen, 
or even heard of, containing many variations from the 
received text, with additions unlike any that have come 
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down to us in the impressions of 1604, 1616, 1624, and | 
1631.] 

4 Marcij.—Jo. Wolf. Entred for his copie a | 
Sommons for Sleepers. . . . . . [nosum]. 

[This seems to be a repetition of the entry made on the 
4th March preceding, “upon condition that it may be 
licensed hereafter.” See *N.& Q.” 2°48, xii.64 Pos- 
sibly there was some error as to the year, since the tract 
was published with the date of 1589. 


Jo. Wolf. Entred for his copie a songe to 
bee printed in Duch, French, or English, of the 
overthrowe of the Spanyshe Navie . [no sum]. 


[Another repetition with variations. See p. 64.] 


Jo. Wolf. Entred for his copie Thadventures | 
of Gwalter de Mendoza, Prince of Naples, Knight 
of the Golden Fleze, translated into English, &c. 

[no sum]. 

[This is nearly the same entry as on p. 64.) 


Jo. Harrison, Jun". Entred for his copie &e. 
A frutefull Meditation, conteyninge an Exposition 
of the 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th Verses of the 20th 
Chapter of the Revelation, in Forme of a Sermon, 
by ; wa VL, Kinge of Scottes . . . «. vj* 

[This is the last registration belonging to the year 
1588, as it was then calculated: 1589 is placed in the 
margin opposite the next memorandum. | 

7 Aprilis [1589].—Jo. Wolfe. Entred for his 
copie A Comparison of the Englishe and Spanishe 
Nation, Translated out of French by M* R. 
Me te te +e He HH [no sum]. 

[Probably the same person who subsequently trans- 
lated from the Spanish Zhe Life and Death of Almanzor 
the learned and victorious King that conquered Spain, This 
was printed, or reprinted, in 1627; and in 1633, Robert 
Ashley published in English Borris’s narrative relating 
to Cochin China, which is included in Churchill’s Voy- 
ages. } 

Rich. Feild. Thart of English Poesie, beinge 
before entred for Tho. Orwin's copie, and is by 
his consent now put over to Rich. Field. . vj’. 

[See for the entry to Orwin “N. & Q.” 2"4 §., xii. 
143: the imprint of the edition, 4to, 1589, is “ At 
London, printed by Richard Field, dwelling in the Black- 
Friars, neere Ludgate”; and Orwin does not appear to 
have had any interest in the work. Field, as already 
stated, was from Stratford-on-Avon, and was the typo- 
grapher employed by Shakespeare for his Venus and 
Adonis, 1593, and Luerece, 1594; and by Spenser for the 
edit. of The Faerie Queen, in 1596. ] 

xxii. Aprilis. —Tho. Orwin. Allowed unto him 
for his copie, A Ballad of Twoo Murders, thone 
committed in Boston, thother in Spaldinge, §c. vj*. 

Decimo Die Maij.— Steven Peele. Allowed 
unto him for his copies, &c. theis twooe ballades 
followinge, viz. : — 


1. An Admonytion to Bewtyes Darlinges, wherein 
is pythelye descrybed the Vanytye of their vayne 
a a a a ee.” 

2. Item, another ballade of the Lewde Life of 
Vortiger, Kinge of Bryttuine, and of the First | 
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‘ommynge of Hengiste and the Saxons into this 
mean} s @ Ke eset « 


{It may be stated distinctly that Stephen Peele was 
the father of George Peele, the celebrated dramatic poet 
and contemporary of Shakspeare. Stephen Peele was a 
member of the Stationers’ Company, and the last entry 
of admissions in 1570 runs thus, under the head 
“ Makynge of Fremen as foloweth and Brethren”: — 
“ Rd. of Stephen Pele for his admyttinge freman of this 
house, the xiij of Novembra, 1570, — iijs iiij¢.’ He con- 
tinued in business in 1595-6; for, on the 17th Feb. in that 
year, he paid ij* vj‘ on “the presentment” of William 
James. The subsequent unnoticed memorandum, which 
has no date, relates to one of the works of his more famous 
son George Peele: —“ M' Jones hath printed a booke 
called Polyhymnia of the late Tryumphe at the Courte. M®* 
Warden Cawood hath receaved vj‘, but it is not entred.” 
“ Polyhymnia, describing the honourable Triumph at Tylt 
before her Majestie,” &c., has this imprint: “ Printed at 
London by Kichard Jhones, 1590.” In fact, Stephen 
Peele published none of his son’s productions; but he 
was the Stationer who, in 1577, put forth the old play by 
Bishop Bale of God's Promises, and he then carried on 
business in Rood Lane. His son George’s birth is regis- 
tered at the neighbouring church. Stephen Peele was 
himself author of several ballads; two of which are con- 


| tained in the volume of Old Ballads from early printed 


Copies, issued by the Percy Society in 1840. One of 
these is entitled “ A Warning to all London Dames,” and 
perhaps he was himself the writer of, at least, the first of 
those entered above. } ad 

J. Payne Conner. 


SEPULCHRAL REMAINS. — No. V. 


Ballyclug Churchyard. — On the 4th of August, 
1841, I visited this ancient locality, a short dis- 
tance from Ballymena, and in the centre of a 
territory, which, in the aboriginal days of Ireland, 
was lorded over by O'Hara. One of this name, 
and probably a lineal descendant, resides at Cre- 
billy, situated within the parish on a hill, sur- 
rounded by venerable trees. In this graveyard 
are monuments to the Montgomerys of Dunny- 
vadden from 1792, and to the family and descend- 


| ants of Clotworthy Walsingham, deducing his 


pedigree from James, son of James Walsingham of 
Renfrewshire, Scotland, who, as the stone states, 
settled at Fort Hill after the defeat of the Whigs 
at Killiecrankie in 1689. The local repute here is, 
that this family was descended from the same as 
Miss Walkinshaw, a mistress of the young Pre- 


| tender; whom Sir Walter Scott mentions he would 


not give up on the expostulation of his friends. 
Hence to the prettily-situated, but rugged village 
of Conner, once the head of a diocese, whose first 
bishop died in the sixth century, and of which the 
celebrated Malachy O’ Morgair was consecrated the 
diocesan in 1137; he died in 1148 at Clarevall, on 
his way to Rome. 

Conner Churchyard. — Within it are monu- 
ments to William Gardiner, ob. 1807; to John 
Johnson, ob. 1799; to Robert Aiton, ob. 1665 ; 
at foot of which last is another to the reverend 
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Andrew Aiton, prebendary of Conner, ob, 1704, 
and to his wife, and their descendants, down to 
1742. There is also a burial vault for the family 
of the present incumbent (Mr. Hobson); an en- 
closure for the Brownes of Kells ; and one monu- 
ment which I understood was very old and curious, 
but it was locked in, and I could not then see it. 
Adjoining the glebe-house is a fine fort, about 
forty yards in diameter, now tastily planted over 
with flowers and shrubs. There are no traces of 
the old cathedral. 


Ballymena Church and Churchyard.—In the 
former are monuments to Jane, wife of James 
Lendrick of Shanes Castle, ob. 1794; another to 
David Ker, ob. 1768; a cenotaph to William 
Dickey, Esq., who, after twenty-five years’ service in 
the navy, died of yellow fever off Prince’s Island 
in 1838, when on his passage homeward, in com- 
mand of the “ Water Witch” from Africa. An- 
other cenotaph (a black slab) to Captain Andrew 
Todd of the 38th regiment of foot, who fell in the 
action with the French near Burgos, 23rd Oct. 
1812; a handsome white marble monument and 
urn to Stafford Church, Esq., ob. 1835; and an- 
other to James Lendrick, ob. 1806. The present 
church is however phain, poor, and inadequate. 
In the churchyard are monuments to the reverend 
Mr. John Lindsay, Presbyterian minister at Bal- 
lymena, ob. 1795; to Mr. William Gibson, ob. 
1798, surrounded by various tombstones to his 
descendants ; to John L. Aicken, ob. 1794, and to 
his wife and descendants. Monuments to the 
family of Dr. Young of Ballymena. Along the 
walls some other burial enclosures are sectioned 
off, but uninscribed. Monuments also to Surgeon 
Barnett Mac Kean, ob. 1781, and to his widow ; 
to John Davidson, ob. 1837; &e., &c. 

Joun D'Atron. 

48, Summer Hill, Dublin. 





SIR WILLIAM JAMES, BARONET. 

“1761, Aug. 1, Went to Haverford to a Council, where 
Commadore (sic) William James was complimented with 
his Freedom, 2°¢ gave little Molly James 2* 64; ye 20% 
went in my yacht with St Thom. Stepney, his son and 
Daughter, Commadore James, Mt Cha. Richards, M* 
Hamilton, my son & 8 daughters, below Hubberston, 
and returned in y® evening.”— MS. Diary of Sir John 
Philipps, Bart. 

The remarkable man, to whom the compliment 
paid by the corporation of the chief town of his 
native county, is recorded in the foregoing ex- 
tract from the diary of Sir John Philipps is a 
good illustration of the power of genius, combined 
with an indomitable will, to shape an illustrious 
career out of an untoward beginning 

William James was the son of a miller, and was 
born at Bolton Hill Mill, near Haverfordwest, 
about the year 1722. ‘l'radition speaks of him as 
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having been, what is styled in the Pembrokeshire 
vernacular, a cursed boy. By this is meant high. 
spirited, mischievous, and impatient of restraint. 
The boy was clever and eager to learn; but his 
parents being poor, were only able to bestow upon 
him such an education as was to be obtained at 
the dame school of the neighbouring village of 
Stainton. He soon drained the Pierian spring of 
which the venerable matron was the appointed 
custodian, and to occupy his leisure hours, turned 
his attention to mischief. Having, according to 
tradition, stolen a game cock, the property of Mr. 
William Edwardes of Johnstone Hall (afterwards 
the first Lord Kensington), to escape the punish- 
ment due to his crime, young William James ran 
away from home, went to Milford, and shipped him- 
self on board a Bristol trader. After a voyage or 


| two he contracted an unconquerable passion for the 


sea; and his parents, thinking that the monkey's 
allowance, which is said to be the particular per- 
quisite of boys on board ship, would help to tame 
this unruly spirit, bound him apprentice to the 
master of the vessel. 

Whether it was that his treatment disgusted 
him, or that he wearied of the monotony of his 
life, after a time young James escaped from his 
indentures, and went on board an Indiaman, 
Here the vista of his ambition enlarged ; and 
with the wages he earned and saved, he got him- 
self instructed in navigation. Ilis conduct being 
exemplary, and his behaviour to his officers re- 
spectful and conciliating, he was advanced for his 
nerit to the rank of mate, and rapidly grew into 
favour with his commander, who introduced him 
when about twenty years of age to the widow of 
an East India captain, whom he soon after mar- 
ried. His rise was now rapid, and he soon bad 
scope for his abilities. He was made commander 
of “the Guardian” sloop-of-war, and afterwards 
got appointed to “the Protector,” 44 guns, with 
the rank of commodore. Here, being sent against 
Angria, the Rajah of Seveondroog, he successfully 
reduced several of his strongholds, and prepared 
the way for his final subjugation, which was ac- 
complished on the 11th of February, 1756, when, 
in concert with Admiral Watson and the whole 
squadron, having the troops under Lord Clive on 
board, Commodore James led the attack, and 
completely defeated the Mahratta chieftain. On 
his return to England, Commodore James re- 
ceived the most distinguished honour at the hands 
of his countrymen. He was frequently elected a 
Director of the East India Company, and several 
times filled the chair. When he revisited his 
native county, he received the freedom of the 
town of Haverfordwest, and became an honcured 
guest at Johnstone Hall, the scene of his boyish 
escapade. ‘The last expedition against Pondi- 
cherry, which was carried out with such secrecy 
and celerity, that it was won before the French 
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bad an account that it was invested, was planned 
by Commodore James, who received on this ac- 
count the thanks of the East India Company, and 
a service of plate. He was created a baronet 


July 25th, 1778, and when he died was an elder 


brother of the Trinity Ilouse, Governor of Green- 
wich Hospital, Fellow of the Royal Society, re- 
presentative in Parliament for West Loo, and 
owner of Eltham Park, in Kent. *He left an only 
surviving child, Elizabeth Anne, born in 1766, 
who married Thomas Boothby Parkins, first Baron 
Rancliffe, and had by him a son, George Augus- 
tus Henry Anne, second and last peer, and three 
daughters ; the eldest of whom, Elizabeth Anne, 
married in 1810 Sir Richard Levinge, an Irish 
baronet. ‘The second daughter, Henrietta Eliza- 
beth, married in 1809 Sir William Rumbold, 
Bart.; and the youngest, Maria Charlotte, married, 
Ist, in 1817, the Marquis de Choiseul; and 2ndly, 
in 1824, Auguste Jules Armand Marie, Prince de 
Polignac, the celebrated minister of Charles X. 

Joun Pavin Purrxirs. 

Haverford west. 


SOLICITORS’ BILLS. 

The following solicitor’s bill will interest some 
of the readers of “N. & Q.” I have found it 
among a large collection of family papers, ranging 
from 1350 to 1830, that have been lent me to 
examine for materials towards the work I have 


in progress on the History and Antiquities of 


Lindsey. 

The lawyer, from whose office this bill pro- 
ceeded, was J. Whishaw. Ile resided somewhere 
in or near London, but I have not succeeded in 
finding his address. I should like to identify him. 
I would direct the especial atiention of your legal 
readers to the apologetic tone in which he intro- 
duces the charge of 2/. 3s. fur ““ Drawing Release,” 
because it was “Jong and intricate.” 


Hill. Vacacon, 1717. 









Ls. d 
= Perusing the Title deedsof . » + and 

making an abstract thereof - : - 010 0 
flair cop. of the abstract - - - - 0 2 6 
To M® Horseman for his opinion as to the 

Title - - - . - - - 1 6 
Attending him - - . - - 0 8 4 
Drawing lease for a year, containing a large 

Skin when ingrossed - - - e 10 60 
Ingrossing thesame, 10s. ; Stampsand parchit, 

2 - - : - - - 012 10 
Dra ease, being long and intricate- 2 3 0 
Ing . it, being three large skins and a 

naif - : - - - - - ilo UV 
Stamps and parchmt : - ° - O18 8 
Drawing Assignment of Mt Stourton’s mort- 

£age to attend the Inheritence . - 1 0 0 
Ingrossing it, 1; stamps and parchm', 

os, 4d. - - - - ° - - 1 6b 4 
Drawing Assignment of M™ Nevile’s mort- 

gage - : - « - o - Olo O 
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£s. d. 
Ingrossing it, 10s,; stamps and parchment, 
2s. 8d. - - - - - - - 012 & 
Drawing Deed-poll, touching the surrender 
of the Dean and Chapter’s Lease, and Ten- 
nant right to the same - - - - 0 5 O 
Ingrossing it, 5s.; stamps and parchment, 
Ys. 2d. - - - - - - - Sz g 
Drawing instrum' to Release M* Tho* Stour- 
ton of all Covenants, save those against 
his own Acts - - . - 0 6 O 
Ingrossing, 2s. Gd.; stamps, Is. 6d. - 0 4 90 


Severall Attendances, and trouble at the 
exemcon of the writings, and before and 
after the same were executed, and recciv- 

go the mouey - 1 7. @ 

Box and porter, Is. 6d, 





Bottesford hia 


Having been recently requested by a friend to 
examine the papers of a deceased person, I found 
the enclosed, which, with the permission of the 
executors, I forward to you as a curiosity. At 
what time did lawyers cease to make out their 
bills in Latin ? and when did they abandon such 


9 


very moderate charges ! 


“ Expense ratione Probationis Testamenti Partheni« 
Potter, defuncte. 


« Jante, 1731/2. Impris sol’ pro Jurtis Ex’- 





tricum - - - 00 02 00 
’ro attend’ tunc - - 00 03 04 
Pro concepne et ingrossn 

attestnis - - - 60 06 08 
Pro Impr’ et Juito - - 00 02 00 
Pro attend’ tune - 00 03 04 
Pro regl’acoe et ingrossne 

dict’ Testamtietattesthis 00 12 08 
Pro collacoe, &c. - 00 03 04 
Pro Probne sub Sig - 60 08 02 
Pro Impress’ - . - 60 10 00 
Pro extraccie - - 0 04 08 
Pro Cler’ et P’gam’ - - 0 02 00 

18 02 


“17 Janry, 1731/2. 
“ Recéd of Mt William Watson, the full Contents of 
this Bill for the use of Mt Mark Holman my Master. 
“p Witt. Russev.” 
Henry CurisTMAs. 
3, Dane’s Inn, Strand. 


Bisnor or Rocuester’s New QuaLiricaTion.— 
[ find the following remarks on clerical reading 
in the notes to Mr. D'Orsey’s recently published 
Lecture on the Study of the English Language : — 

“ Among the thousands of public speakers and readers 
in England, there are comparatively few who know how 
to speak or read well. Many of the clergy, for instance, 
though their profession requires a constant exercise of 
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the voice, have never even attempted to gaina command 
over it. They utterly neglect the only art which is in- 
dispensable to their success as public speakers.”—- Literary 
Gazette, No. 145, p. 326. 

“The art of reading the Common Prayer deserves to 
have some place amongst our constant studies; at least 


on the first initiation into our ministry.” — Bishop of 


Rochester's Charge, 1695. 

“Tt is much to be wished, that in the education of 
those who are designed for the ministry, the right form- 
ing of the voice were made our special care from the 
very beginning in our Schools as well as Universities.”— 
Bishop of Lond an, 1724, 

“T am of opinion that Instruction in Reading should 
form part of the education to be given to Divinity Stu- 
dents in the Universities.” — Bishop of Bith and Wells, 
1860. 

Whether The Times, in its able leading article 
of Sept. 23rd, is justified in considering the quali- 
fication as “ new,” will appear from these quota- 
tions. The Bishop of Rochester’s merit consists 
in exacting, not merely recommending. But test- 
ing is one thing, teaching another; and where 
are the teachers? where are the examiners ? 

CLericus. 

Variations or History. — Few, if any, French 
critics on English literature are better informed 
or fairer than M. Villemain; so I think his ac- 
count of what occurred on the trial of Hardy 
deserving attention. At the close of Erskine’s 
speech to the jury: — 

“Une portion nombreuse du public témoignait un vif 
intérét & l’accusé, et n’éprouvait pas, pour les doctrines de 
la révolution francaise, la méme haine que l’aristocratie 
anglaise. L’eloquence d’Erskine, toute grave et modérée 
qu'elle était, enflamma les esprits; le calme de l’audience 
fit troublé; ce mouvement se communique au dehors; 
un peuple immense s’était amassé aux portes; une sorte 
de sedition d’enthousiasme avait commencé, Alors Erskine 
eut un des plus beaux triomphes qui puissent étre réser- 
vés & l’homme de bien ¢loquent. Les juges le pressérent 
Waller lui-méme apaiser cette Soule menagante ; il sortit, 
harangua le peuple, l’engageant A se confier A la justice 
du pays, et lui rapellait, avec gravité que la sireté de 
tout Anglais reposait & l'abri des lois inestimable de 
l’Angleterre, et que tout effort pour intimider et violenter 
ces lois, non-seulement serait un affront a la justice pub- 
lique, mais un danger pour la vie des accusés,’ 

“Cette foule immense se dispersa; et un silence re- 
spectueux succéda tout & coup Acette commotion qui ¢pou- 
vantait Ja ville de Londres.” 

* Quand le calme fut entierement retabli, les jurés pronon- 
cérent leur verdict de non-coupable,” — Villemain, Cours de 
Littérature Francaise, 4° partie, t. iv. p. 208. 8vo. Paris, 
1829. 

I have no book of reference here, but, if I re- 
member rightly, not less than two days passed 
between the conclusion of Erskine’s speech and 
the verdict. 

In the same work, t. iii. p. 27, is a view of 
Cromwell's eloquence, which I have not seen else- 
where : — 

“En effet, dans la révolution anglaise, il n’y eut qu’un 
homme éloquent, et c’est celui qui aurait pu se passer de 
l'étre, grace & son épée, Cromwell. Hormis Cromwell, 
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éloquent parce qu'il avait de grandes idées et de grandes 
passions, la révolution anglaise ninspirait que des rhé- 
teurs théologiques, en qui la verité du fanatisme méme 
etait faussée par un verbiage convenu.” 

Firzuorkins, 

Paris. 

Tue Port Campsett.—In No. 1724 of The 
Atheneum there appeared a pedigree tracing the 
descent of the poet Campbell from Robert II. Ag 
it is incomplete, omitting altogether one gene- 
ration, I beg to hand you the following copy of 
a genealogical tree formerly belonging to my 
grandfather, the late Thomas Wemyss, Esq., au- 
thor of Job and his Times, Biblical Gleanings, &c., 
and second cousin of the poet’s : — 


Robert IT., 100th King of Scotland. 
Sir John Stewart=Jane Temple. 
William Stewart 


Sir James Stewart=Jane Dur. 
! 








John Stewart= —— Lamond 
Sir William=Eliz. Blair. ! 
Stewart. John Stewart=Cath. Fairlie. 
Of whom the Marquis of 
Bute. John Stewart=Egidia Kelso. 
Ninian Stewart=Jane Blair. 
John Stewart=Mary Cunningham 
Isabella Stewart= Alex. Camp- Isabella S.>A. McArthur 
(2nd marriage.) | bell. (ist mar- 
| riage. 
_ ws ee 
Alex. Camp-= —— pame- Cath. McArthur= —— MecMichan 
bell. bell. ! 


| 


Thos Camp-=M. Sin- Mary MeMichan=Alex. Wemyss. 
bell. clair. 
Thomas Wemyss=Eleanor Johnson 
Robert Stewart=Mary Spicer. 


Mary Stewart=Sir M. Pleydall, Bart. 
| 


Tlenrietta Pleydall Stewart= Viscount Folkestone. 
Ot whom the Earl of Radnor. 


The John Stewart mentioned above as marry- 
ing Catherine Fairlie, settled at Ascog in the 
county of Bute. The family continued to reside 
there until the poet's time; when, as the readers 
of his biography may remember, on the death of 
M°‘Arthur Stuart, Esq., the property was divided, 
Campbell receiving a handsome legacy. 

James Rep. 

Grainger Ville, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

LoomineG In THE Distance.—This phrase has 
been frequently used this last three or four years, 
since Mr. Disraeli made use of it at a public 
meeting in the country ; and as its origin may be 
asked in time to come, I beg to put on record 
that in the year 1804 the Rev. Daniel Wilson, 
afterwards Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan 
of India, says, “I see many dangers looming in 
the distance.” — Memoirs, vol. i. p. 111, 1st edi- 
tion. J.W. 
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Simmarity or Names. —Is it not a remarkable 
fact, and worthy of note, that we have now two 
bishops on the bench who have both the same 
surname and Christian name, neither of which is 
4 common one, viz. Dr. Henry Philpott, Bishop 


of Exeter, and Dr. Henry Philpott, Bishop of 


Worcester. They are not, so far as I know, re- 
lated. Is there any such other instance on 


record.* H. E. W. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


To Battast aA Ramtway.—Ballast, according | 


to the new Supplement of Webster's Dictionary, 
isa verb, signifying “To cover (as a railroad) 
with gravel, stone, &c. in order to make firm and 
solid ;” or a noun, signifying “gravel, stone, &c. 
laid on a railroad to make it firm and solid.” 
The origin of this new use of this old word is 


curious. For years vessels have brought coal 


from the Tyne to the Thames, and returned with | 


ballast of chalk, rock, gravel, &e. The ballast so 
accumulated in a course of years threatened to 
block up Newcastle, until it was suggested to 


use it to cover railroads, first in the vicinity of 


The term is now general both in 


G. M. B. 


Newcastle. 
this country and in America. 





@uerics. 
“THE WOODEN SPOON.” 


Can anybody explain the origin of this title, 
which used to be, and I suppose still is, conferred 
on the lowest wrangler of the year at Cambridge ? 
In turning over a quantity of old papers lately, I 
met with a cutting from the Cambridge Chronicle 
of February 23, 1816, containing some verses 
which I believe owe their existence to the fol- 
lowing circumstances. About the time above- 
mentioned a Fellow gave a wine-party, at which 
I was one of the guests. It was not large; but 
it contained representatives of several colleges, 
and in the course of conversation we got into a 
perfectly good-humoured discussion as to their 
comparative “ honours,” and the degree in which 
they had severally contributed to the fame and 
credit of the university. This, of course, led us 
to talk of the “ Table of University Honours ob- 
tained by the several Colleges” contained in the 
Calendar, where the number of senior wranglers, 
medallists, member's prizemen, &c. were arranged 
in a tabular form (much like the multiplication 
table), and published for the edification of those 
interested in the matter by John Deighton & 
Sons. I mention their names, because the over- 
scrupulous delicacy of the newspaper editor, or 
of the person who furnished him with the copy, 

{* During the last century there were three prelates 
connected with the Church of England nearly contem- 
porary, named Dr. John Thomas. See “ N. & Q.” 2°4 §, 
vi. 828, — Ep. ] 
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gives only asterisks. Be this as it may,in the 
course of conversation one of the company (an 
undergraduate fellow-commoner of not the largest 
of the colleges) jocularly complained that the table 
did not give a fair, or at least not a full, repre- 
sentation of the case, and suggested that in the 
next publication of the “ Table” the numbers of 
the senior wranglers, and those of the wooden 
spoons, should have only one square between 
them, and be arranged after the same manner as 
vulgar fractions. He added that he had already 
made this correction in his own Calendar. Whe- 
ther John Deighton and his Sons profited by his 
suggestion I do not take upon me to say. 

“ VERSES. 
WRITTEN IN THE ‘CAMBRIDGE CALENDAR’ For 1815. 

“ Whatever praise this little volume claims, 
As a bright record of illustrious names, 

Is justly due — but the enquiring mind 
One sad deficiency will surely find 

In that fair table* which, by lucid rows 

Of squares contiguous, rival honours shews, 

Say, gentle reader, did thy curious eye 
No foul defect —no base omission spy ? 

Oh! when I saw how many a prize was there, 
Confest and glittering in its proper square, 
While one was wanting —‘ Can it be ?’ I cried; 

To them alone shall honor be denied ? 
Shall Senior Wranglers fill the foremost line ? 
Shall gaudy Medallists and Prizemen shine ? 
And every Sx holarship its place retain, 
While they unknown and uncompared remain ?’ 

My soul grew sick with anguish and surprize, 
Dim clouds swam heavily before my eyes, 

And, as I sank beneath th’ o’erwhelming swoon, 
I faintly murmured, ‘ Where's the Wooden 
Spoon ? . 

While thus entranced, what sights of horror rose! 

My pbrenzied soul personified my woes. 

I saw the injured Colleges arise, 

Like mourning matrons with dejected eyes ; 

Each sadly echoed to each others groan, 

And looked, like Niobe, bereft and stone ; 

And each with sympathizing woe opprest, 

Clasped her neglected offspring to her breast, 

Looked with fond anguish on her little ones, 

And called on Heaven to curse **** ******** 
and his sons. 

First, as in size, great Trinity appeared, 

With the ten sons her tender care had reared ; 
Next in the list of cochlearian fame, 

With her nine claimants Lady Margaret came ; 
Then Caius and Clare, with equal offspring graced, 
Each her eight sons in seemly order placed ; 
While ancient Peter-House, in either hand, 

Led up three claimants to increase the band. 
Next Cath'rine Hall and Benét joined the rest, 
Each with five children clinging to her breast ; 


* Pp. 145. 








And five* sad mothers, each with equal claim, 

Brought each three injured candidates for fame ; 

While twof alone, of only children vain, 

Closed with their sons the melancholy train. 
Sidney was there— but joined not with the 

throng, 

She claimed no justice, for she owned no wrong. 

Unfruitful Sidney could not boast of one — 

But turned with pride to an adopted son ; 

And smiling cried, ‘Though envy or neglect 

Hath left the Table with that foul defect, 

Yet this same volume to his praise declares 

His four-fold honours have increased two squares,’ 
Each aged form was bent in silent grief, 

Till sighs and tears afforded sad relief: 

The sighs they uttered and the tears that fell, _ 

Not theirs who wept for Tammuz could excel. 

Oh! to have seen the swelling Cam o’erflow, 

Surcharged with tributary streams of woe — 

Say, could'st thou stand it, gentle reader? No, 

Unless thy heart be adamant or dough. 

[t roused me, and I rose as from the dead, 

And sternly cried, as the sad vision fled — 

* Let me, as far as in me lies, atone 

For this neglect, by filling up my own; 

And, as the Table for the next year runs, 

So Heaven reward **** ******** and his sons.’ ” 

CANTABRIGIENSIS. 





NORMAN SIVWRIGHT AND JOHN GARDEN. 


In 1767 was published at Edinburgh Principles, 
olitical and Religious ; or, a Preservative against 
Innovations in Politics and Religion, by Norman 
Sivwright. The object of this work was to coun- 
tenance and support “a regularly and canonically 
ordained” clergy, appointed by Government in 
1746, to neutralise the old Jacobite Episcopalians, 
who, hanging on to the Stuart dynasty, sullenly 
refused to recognize the Hanoverian succession, 
und, like their nonjuring brethren in the south, 
greatly obstructed the conforming clergy, and 
contributed to keep alive that hostility to the es- 
tablished government which so long survived any 
reasonable hope to them of better times coming. 
This work of Mr. Sivwright’s was therefore sea- 
sonable ; and in Collet’s Relics of Literature will 
be found a very interesting correspondence be- 
tween one John Garden and the Archbishop of 
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and disinterested tone displayed, responded with 


| like heartiness to the straightforward appeal b 


Canterbury on the subject of the book and its | 


author. 

Garden, although “an old Whig and Presby- 
terian,” was a most loyal subject, and thinking 
the author was deserving of encouragement for 
thus supplimenting the authorities, boldly brought 
Mr. Sivwright’s merits and poverty to the notice 
of the archbishop, who, pleased with the spirited 


* Pembroke, Jesus, Magdalen, Christ, and Emmanuel. 
+ Queen’s and Trin. Hail. 


forwarding a ten-pound note for the author, wit 
the intimation that, if be held the see for another 
year, it should be followed up by further notice 
of the minister of Brechin. 

We are not told the final result of this little 
incident, which reflects so much credit upon the 
trio engaged ; and I beg to inquire if any reader 
of “N.& Q.” can supply the sequel, and especially 
give any information regarding the personal or 
family history of the prime mover in it, Mr. John 
Garden of Brechin, who so energetically brought 
the case of an ill-paid but deserving curate of an 
antagonistic church to the notice of Archbishop 
Secker. J. 0. 

P.S. Since writing the foregoing I find that 
Dr. Secker died in 1768, within the year of pro- 
mise ; so that Mr. S. may not have secured the 
promotion which loomed in the archbishop’s con- 
tinued occupation of the see. The length of the 
correspondence precludes its admission to “ N. & 
Q.;" but I think some of the readers thereof will 
be pleased with this reference, and perhaps be 
able to tell me from what source Mr. J. S. Byer- 
ley (alias Collet) drew the letters in question for 
notation in my copy of the Principles. 





Awninc.—I do not find in Johnson's or any 
other dictionary any derivation assigned to this 
word. Can it be traced to the Hindustani term 
shami-anah, which equally means a cloth spread 
to intercept the sun? Thea in the penultimate 
syllable is pronounced broad. J. E.T. 


Tue Battic Sea anp THe Re-peer.—What 
is the derivation of the word Baltic? In the 
English translation of Olaus Magnus, printed in 
London by F. Streater, in 1658, it is called in 
one place, p. 17, the Bothric Sea; and in another, 
p. 122, the Bothnic. 

In the same volume, p. 171, the rein-deer is 
called the “Ranged-deer,” because, says the 
author, “ the instrument placed on its horns to 
enable it to draw their sledges is called, in the 
language of the Laplanders, rancha.” J. E. T. 


Bis_e: imrerrect.— What is the date and the 
place (Paris?) of a small Latin Bible now in my 
hands, round type, small folio, 74 x 53 in., 54 lines 
to a page, 2 columns, 553 leaves numbered, 6 
leaves not numbered :— Ordo librorum Veteris 
Testamenti; Hee docent Sacra Bibliorum scripta; 
Index testimoniorum, &c.; Hieronymus Paulino. 
No title to the New Testament. 22 leaves not 
numbered :—Hebraicorum Chalde™ Grecorum- 
que nominum interpretatio; Index Epistolarum 
et Evangeliorum ; se juxta consuetudinem 
Ecclesiw, Parrhisiensis et Romane, Prefatio S. 
Hieronymi in Pentateuchum, &c. and Pro- 
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logi extracted from his prefaces, Divisio librorum 
V. Testamenti. Small woodcuts 24 in. x 13 in 
Epwarp H. Know es. 
Bisuors’ Turones. — Can ecclesiologists give 
any reasons why bis hops’ thrones are placed in 
different positions in English and foreign cathe- 
drals ; the former being, | believe without excep- 
tion, on the south, and the foreign on the north 


side ? U.O. N. 


Mrs. Botpero.—There was published, in 1823, 
Sacred Dramas, by Mrs. Boldero. What are the 


titles of these dramas? Is anything known re- 
garding the author ? R. 1 


Mapame pg Cacurt.—Can any of your readers 
furnish me Ww ith some inform: ition about a M: udame 
de Cachet, who is said to have commanded a large 
force in the war of La Vendée, and to have becn 
wounded in several engagements? She repre- 
sented herself, I understand, as a daughter of 
Louis XVI. I have in vain searched in several 
of the histories of the Revolution for information 
on this subject, and am compe ‘led at last to ap- 
peal to “ N. & Q.” for assistance. S. D. C. 


Couretr Famiry.— Humphrey Collett was 
M.P. for Southwark in 1553. Of what branch 
of the Collett family was he a member? Collins's 
erage, vol. ix. p. 2, states that Thomas and 
John de ag were by deed dated on St. Mark's 
day, 46 Edw. IIT., appointed feoffees in trust for 
the lands of Stephen Collett, lying in Sandhurst, 
next Benenden, Kent. Drake's Eboracum, p.259, 
llowing inser pre as being, though 


gives the fo 
he parish church of St. Olave’s, 


now defaced, in the 
York. 

“& Hic jacet Johannes Colit quondam Vic« 
civitatis, qui obiit viii die mensis Junii, 
mMecccLxxxvil. Cujus, &c.” 





Any information concerning the above, and of 
the family of Collett in general, will oblige 
Sr. Liz. 
Consecration Marxs.— During the progress 
of the restorations at Redcliffe church, Bristol, two 
crosses (? patée alisée) were discovered, painted in 
red, on the wall near the vestry door, and one by 
the organ-loft. ‘There is also a floriated cross 
carved outside the south wall of the nave of Exe- 
ter Cathedral, and a similar one at Farringdon. 
I have been informed these marks were made to 
certify the consecration of the building. Is this 
theory correct ? U. O. N. 
‘Dramatic Preces.” — Who is author of Dra- 
matic Pieces; calculated to exemplify the mode of 
conduct which will render Young Ladies both 
amiable and happy, when their school education is 
comple ted, vol. i. London: Marsh: all, 12mo. 1784? 
What are the titles of these pieces I think there 
is some notice of the authoress in ‘Mrs. Trimmer’s 


Vemoir and Remains, 1814. RS | 
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Fox Fairy (2™* S, xi. 3.) —Can any one 
inform me it the re was any : aflinity with the f; amily 
of Gaston de Foix and the Earl of Foix, surnamed 
Brocas? I find ; a “te anch of this family in Hamp- 
shire deduce their lineage to the Earl of Foix 
of ern whose son Sir Bernard Brocas, 
came into England during the Norman C onq 7 

: 

Dublin. 

Gorsucu Famity.— Among the earliest settlers 
of Talbot and Baltimore counties, Maryland, U.S ; 
were Charles, Richard, and Lovelace Gorsuch (it 
s presumed brothers). On the part of descen- 
dants still living in Maryland, I am desirous of 
taining from what part of England they 
me, and whether any of their kindred are now 








6 
“Agathe 
residing in this country. 
They were men of some note and substance in 
the colony, and their names frequently oceur in 


the early records of the two counties above named. 


D. M. Stevens. 


Guildford. 


Jounson Famity. — Can any of the readers of 
“N.& Q” give me any particulars respecting the 
ancestors and descendants of Thomas Johnson, 
who followed the business of a turner, in Friday 
Street, Cheapside, London, and afterwards that 
of a stockbroker, in the Rotunda at the Bank of 
England, which latter business he continued till 
his death, which took place at his house in th 
Lower Street, Islington, in May, 1794. I also 
wish to know the year he carried on the busi- 
ness of turner, with a description of his arms and 
crest. C. J. 





’ 





Letrers or Catnertne vE Mepicis. — I s all 
be much obliged by information stating A re 
any such are to be found in England; stating also 
their respective dates, and to whom addressed. 





I hope to be pardoned for adding : bis dat qui cito 
dut L. pe F. 
Meret.us: rus Licenser or Booxs.— | have 


a book entitled “* Metellus his Dial wues; contain- 

Relation of a Journey to Tunbridge Wells, 
also a Description of the Wells and Place, 8vo, 
1693; bearing the following remarkable Impri- 
matur: “ This Excellent Poem, may be printed. 
Edmund Bohun.” Are there many examples of 
this public officer acting the critic, and so helping 


the author and bookseller ? ‘he “ Epistle Dedi- 


| catory” to Lord Biron is signed “J. L.” (John 


Lewkenor, according to Lowndes), who claims 
that nobleman for his kinsman. J. 0. 

Monkstown Castie, Cork, AND THE ArcH- 
DEKEN Famiry. —With reference to the above 
now ruined castle, and the family by which it was 
erected, Mrs. S.C. Hall, in her Week at Killarn yy 
relates the following particulars :— 

“ The castle was built in 1636, and, according to popu- 
lar tradition, at the cost of a groat. To explain the 
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igma the following story is told. Anastatia Goold, | 
who had become tie wife of John Archdeken, deter- 
viined, while her husband was abroad, serving in the 


army of Philip of Spain, to give him evidence of her 
thrift on his return, by surprising him with a noble re- 

lence which he might call his own. Her plan was to 
supply the workmen with provisions and other articles 
they required, for which she charged the ordinary price ; 
but as she had made her purchases wholesale, upon ba- 
lancing her accounts it appeared that the retail profit 
had paid all the expenses of the structure except four- 
pence! The Archdekens were an Anglo-Irish family 
who, ‘degenerating,’ became Hiberniores quam Hiber- 
nicis, more Irish than the Irish themselves, and as- 
sumed the name of Mac Odo or Cody. They forfeited 
their estates in 1688, having followed the fortunes of 
James II.” 

Lady Chatterton, who speaks in rapturous terms 
of the remains of this venerable structure and the 
lovely scenery amongst which it stands, says, in 
her Tour in the South of Ireland, that the Arch- 
dekens had another castle called Burnakelly. 

Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” oblige the writer 
by stating if any traces remain of the latter 
building, or any history of its fortunes, or if any 
particulars can be obtained (and where) of the 
Archdeken family after their dispossession at the 
Revolution ? A.A. Z. Z. 

Quotation. — Where may the following be 
found? I thought it bad been in one of Mrs. 
Hemans’s dramas, but I cannot find it there : — 


“ Maria, And now the headsman 
Lifts his axe in air. 

Alphonso. It falls? It falls? 

Muria. No, it has caught the sunbeam, and revolves 


Around him, like a crown of glory sent 

lo wreathe his head. ° His soul 

Breathes prayer from ps arted lips that keep the hue 

They wore in freshest youth. 
Alphonso, , 
Maria. 


And now ? 
With God.” 
IIERMENTRUDE. 
Rattrensury Arms.—Where ¢an I obtain a de- 
scription of the arms of Rattenbury in colours ? 
There were two families of this name, one settled 
at Oukhampton, Devon, and the other at Bridge- 
rule. A pedigree of the former is in the British 
Museum, but no arms are given. 
was in the church of Oakhampton at the time it 
was destroyed by fire (1842); and, though I be- 
lieve the part where it stood was not burnt, yet it 
has not been seen since. The arms thereon were 
impaled with Eastchurch, and appear to have 
been, as near as can be ascertained, gules on a 
chief argent, between two quails ‘sable ; but 





ina rough sketch made before the fire, the birds 


appear to be on waves of the sea. The arms of the 
other branch of R: attenbury at Bridgerule are still 
to be faintly seen in the ec hurchyard of Bridgerule. 
This branch intermarried with the Gilberts of 
Sackbeare. As near as the arms can be dec *iphered 
they appear to have been » & very narrow fess 
wavy, in chief something surmounted with a 
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plume of three feathers; and in base, a rat with a 
very long tail sitting. The family of Rattenbury 
is belie ved to be of German origin. Possibly 
some of your numerous readers, conversant with 
German heraldry, will be able to explain the arms, 
G.P. P. 

Cartan Suanpy. — Sterne was incumbent of 
Coxwold, near Thirsk, and there wrote 7'ristram 
Shandy, at a house now called “Shandy Hall.” 
Can any of your Yorkshire correspondents inform 
me whether the house bore this name before Sterne 
published his work, or whether the house was so 
called to commemorate the work being composed 
there ? I ask because, in a Yorkshire Glossary 
(Smith, London, 1855), I find the word “ shandy” 
as an adjective, meaning, * crack-brained, shallow, 
crazy ;" and it seems not unlikely that Sterne 
might have fixed upon this Yorkshire word as 
forming a suitable name for his eccentric Cap- 
tain. J AYDER. 


Tourner’s “ Liner Stuprorum.”—Being absent 
from England, could any one inform me whether 
the tinted photographs’ in Turner’s Liber Studi- 
orum, and now being advertised in this journal, 
are in the real colours of the several pictures, or 
only in blue and brown, as is sometimes the case? 

Matta. 


Water pe Acmonpesuam. —It is mentioned 
by chroniclers that when, in 1296, Edward I. set- 
tled the government of Scotland, and appointed 


Cressingham as Treasurer, and Ormesby as Chief 


| Justiciary of the Kingdom, he appointed as Chan- 


| cellor Walter 


A monument | 


de Agmondesham, who had the 
keeping of a new seal, in place of that surrendered 
by Baliol and broken. 

Can any of your correspondents favour me with 
information as to Walter de Agmondesham’s birth 
and career ? J. G. Epaar. 





Queries with Answers. 


Tuna, Bisnor or Linpisrarne.—I am anxious 
to identify the place of burial of Tuda, fourth 
Bishop of Lindisfarne. Bede says he was buried 


| with honour in a place named Paegnalaech (cel. 


Hist. b. iii. c. xxvii.) ; the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
give Wagele as his place of sepulture (sub. ann. 
664.) Iam aware that Finchale has been pro- 
| posed, but there seems no good reason for this 
suggestion. .P.D.E. 


[We may as well state that the Rev. Joseph Steven- 
son, in his Latin and English editions of Bede's /celes. 
History, says that “the locality is uncertain. Smith is 
willing to consider it the same as Finchale, near Durham, 
where ecclesiastical councils were afterwards held (Spelm. 
Concil. i. 304, 316); but this is founded on no satisfactory 
authority. The abstract of the history of Lindisfarne, in 
the Durham MS., reads Penalegh. Possibly it is one of 
those monasteries which were “destroy ed by the Danes,” 

Henry of Huntingdon reads Wemalet. ] 
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Dr. Grant. — In The Spectator, No. 472 (1st 
September, 1712), mention ts made of Dr. Grant, 
Oculist Extraordinary to Queen Anne, whose skill 
and successful operations, not only in restoring 
sight, but in giving it to many who were born 
blind, are spoken of in terms so laudatory as to 
leave room for suspecting exaggeration, if not 
carricature. Can any of your medical readers 
tell particulars as to this M.D.? Is there any 
biographical notice of him to be found, and was 
he really so eminent as The Spectator (if the ac- 
count given is to be literally understood) appears 
tosay? His name is not in the list of Edinburgh 
graduates, which begins in 1705; but he may 
possibly have had his degree at one of the other 
Scotch colleges, or from one of the English uni- 
yersities. ‘The name is Scotch, but is not uncom- 
mon in some English counties, e.g. Kent and Lan- 
cashire. G. 

Edinburgh. 

[Roger Grant was one of those quacks who in every 
age contrive to impose upon a willing multitude. It ap- 
pears that he was originally a cobbler, afterwards a 
preacher among the Anabaptists, and eventually enlisted 
as a common soldier in the Imperial service, where he 
lost an eye. 
Queen Anne, and commenced Doctor in Mouse Alley, 
Wapping; and incredible as it seems, was appointed an 
oculist to rovalty. He published “A Full and True 
Account of a Miraculous Cure of a Young Man in Newing- 
ton that was born blind, and was in five minutes brought 
to perfect sight.” 8vo. 1709. For notices of him con- 
sult Nichols’s notes in The Tatler, ii. 217; v. 392, edit. 
1786; Noble’s Biog. Hist. of England, iii, 287; and Gent, 
Mag. \vii. pt. i. p. 196. ] 

Camp-stoot. —Is this word, which I do not 
find in Johnson, a vernacular composite, designat- 
ing a seat for soldiers in their quarters, and for 
pedestrians in their excursions? or, is it a neo- 
hellenism, signifying a support for wounded or 
wearied knees, such as the swift-footed Achilles 
kindly contemplated for the fugitive Trojans, éc- 
tariws yévu kawbew ? Iliad, xix. 72. 

The latter etymon seems the more plausible. 

Unpe Derivatur? 

[According to our best recollections of campaigning, the 
camp-stool was formerly, in accordance with its name, a 
seat used by military officers under canvass. Its con- 
struction handy for packing and carriage, and its form a 
tripod, seem equally to accord with a military origin. 
Often, also, the camp-table had only three legs. The table 
with one leg, the said leg being the pole of the tent, is, we 
believe, of more recent origin. ] 


Communes AND Comuni. — Can this institu- 
tion (in France and in Italy) be traced to any 
principle of Roman imperial law ? Xx 

[Although Cicero employs the word “Commune” in 
the sense of a community, the French in general do not 
appear disposed to trace the origin of their communes to 
anything Roman. 
thing similar existed among the Gauls in Roman times. 
ws Lorigine des concessions de communes est fort ancienne : 
on tient que les Gaulois jouissoient de ce droit sous les 


He returned to England in the reign of 


It is supposed, however, that some- | 


| that should be held sacred. 
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Romains.” (Encyclopédie.) At the same time we ought 
to mention that Bousquet, in his Dict. de Droit, shows a 
disposition to connect the French commune with the 
Roman municipium. We would beg to refer our corre~ 
spondent to the works just cited. ] 


Fatt or tHe Epinsurcu Briver. — Looking 
over some old Notes, I find a serious disaster of 
this kind occurred at Edinburgh, on Thursday, 
August 3rd (at half-past eight o'clock p.m.), 1769. 
It is stated that at that time the south abutment 
of a stone bridge across the North Loch suddenly 
gave way, and a Miss Mary Dundas, daughter of 
Dr. ‘Thomas Dundas, perished, with four other 
persons who were on the bridge at that moment. 
It is added a Mr. William Mylne was the archi- 
tect. Iam inclined to think this was a fact; and 
if it were, what was the cause of the destruction ? 

A. 

(Full particulars of the fall of a portion of the Edin- 
burgh bridge will be found in the Scots Magazine, xxxi. 
461—469. The accident was occasioned by an over- 
pressure of earth upon the upper parts of the arches. 
About an hour before it fell more than a thousand per- 
sons were upon the bridge, on their return from hearing 
a popular preacher. Mr. Robert Mylne, brother to the 
builder of the bridge, and one of his bondsmen, came 
from London on this occasion. } 


Juuia.— Will you kindly inform me of the 
meaning and derivation of the name of Julia? 
SuSANNAH. 
[Julia is the female name corresponding to the mascu- 
line Julius, as Jane to John, Henrietta to Henry, Caro- 
line to Carolus or Charles, &c. The Julian race of 
Rome (gens Julia) traced their origin to Iulus, the son or 
grandson of Eneas. The name of Julius became illustri- 
ous from its connexion with the first emperor; and as 
“Cesar” is derived from “cesaries,” a head of hair, 
while “ Julius ” is traced to the Gr. tovdos, which signifies 
the down that precedes the growth of hair—these deri- 
vations, if correct, may serve to explain the combination 
of the two names, Julius and Cesar, } 





Replies. 
MUTILATION OF SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS. 
(2¢ S. xii. 12, 174, 213.) 

Perhaps the following may not be uninteresting, 
as showing that there is some authority to prevent 
such profanation. In 185] I was in Limerick, 
and on visiting an ancient church (I think the 
name Saint Michael's) I found some repairs being 
made by the rector. I should perhaps say de- 
vastation, and not repairs. Old tombs and head- 
stones were being carted away amongst the 
rubbish, and even the remains of the tenants of 
adjoining graves were not secure, as I saw large 
quantities of bones carried out in the carts. I 
wrote an article in the Limerick and Clare Exa- 
miner newspaper on the horrid violation of all 
‘The article appeared 
on the same evening, and within an hour after- 
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wards the church was surrounded by several 
bundred citizens, some armed with rifles and 
other weapons, who very quickly put a stop to 
the work. People who had friends and relatives 
buried about the place came in the greatest state 
of excitement, declaring that they would shoot 
any man who dared to remove either earth or 
stones from the sacred spot. The rector got 
alarmed and fled. A legal gentleman, whose 
father and mother’s grave had been disturbed, 
became almost frantic. He at once posted off to 
Dublin, and laid the whole case before the Lord 
Lieutenant and Council, and an order was at 


once dispatched peremptorily directing the rector | 


to cease the works. ‘This indeed was unneces- 
sary, for the inhabitants had already done that, 
and had mounted guard, armed, all night at the 
church, to see that nothing was done further. 
The day after the article appeared in the paper, 
the Mayor and a number of the Town Council 
proceeded to the church, with a body of the city 
police, to whom they gave strict orders not to 
allow any further work to be done. In the mean 
time the Privy Council at Dublin called a meet- 
ing of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and the 
result was, that an order was forwarded to the 


rector prohibiting him from removing anything | 


whatever from the church or churchyard, and 
directing him to restore at once the earth, stones, 
&e. that had already been removed. If he wished 
to repair the church, he must do so without dis- 
turbing anything pertaining to the dead: This, 
of course, put an end to the barbarity ; but sub- 
sequently several actions at law were brought 
against the rector, and the parties so bringing 
them had the positive assurance of the best 
lawyers that they would recover damages for the 
outrages committed on deceased friends. . How- 
ever, the actions were abandoned, on the rector 
making all correct again; and so ended this affair, 
which caused an amount of excitement in Lime- 
rick for some weeks short only, in one point, of 
an actual insurrection. I could give more details 
but these are the short facts, and I think them 
worthy of preservation. S. Repmonp. 
Liverpool. 


I was informed a few days ago by an eminent 
Yorkshire antiquary, that the monumental in- 
scriptions in the church of Barnby on the Don, 
near Doncaster, were about to give place to en- 
caustic tiles. Whether the old stones are to be 
broken up, or buried under the new floor, I know 
not. The late Mr. Hunter's South Yorkshire does 
not contain all the inscriptions that are, or were, 
to be found in the church. Of those he neglected 
to record I believe no transcript is known to exist. 
I shall be glad if this notice should induce some 
one who cares for past times to preserve their 
memory by printing them, in full, in the columns 





of a local newspaper, if, as judging from other in. 
stances is probable, the churchwardens cannot be 
induced to prevent the contemplated act of Van. 
dalism. It would be well if some one would direet 
their attention to 24 & 25 Vict. chap. 97. 

Mr. Uunter mentions the following families as 
being commemorated in the church of Barnby on 
the Don: Battie, Bosvile, Grant, Gregorie, Hodg. 
son, Molyneux, Wade, Wintringham, Wormeley, 
Yarborough. Epwarp Peacock, 

|  Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


SUBSTANTIVES IN -AGE 
(2™ S. xii. 190.) 

J. San remarks that we have in English, borage, 
cabbage, cowage, smallage, spinage, and one or two 
| more names of herbs or vegetables, ending in age; 
and he inquires the meaning of the termination. 
The Italian termination aggio, and the French 
termination age — as in maritaggio Ital., mariage 
Fr., coraggio Ital., courage Fr.—are of frequent 
occurrence, and require no illustration. They 
are derived from the classical Latin aticum, and 
| are represented by agium in Low Latin. See 
Diez, Rom. Gramm., vol. ii. p. 252. 

In some of the words cited, the termination in 
age is the result of corruption. 

Borage is derived by Johnson from the Latin 
borago, but no such word exists in classical 
Latinity. The Italian form of the word is dora- 
gine, the French form is bourache, from which 
the English word is taken. 

Cabbage appears to be derived from the French 
choux-cabus, which is used for cabbage with a 
round head, in contradistinction to chour-fleurs. 
See Legrand d’Aussy, Vie Privée des Francais, 
vol. i. p. 138. The French likewise has the word 
caboche, for head. 

Cowage is a word unknown to dictionaries. 

Smallage, a species of parsley, is derived by 
Skinner from smal? age, because it soon withers. 
This derivation is maniiest!y erroneous, but I am 
unable to explain the origin of the word. 

Spinach, or spinage, is borrowed from the Ital. 
spinace, The Drench form is épinard. Spinach 
was acommon dish in France in 1560, see Le- 
grand d’Aussy, ib. p. 124. Diez, Rom. Wort, 
p. 328, says that spinace is formed from the Low- 
Latin, spineceus, and that the name alludes to the 
jagged leaves of the plant. The Penny Cyclopedia, 
more true to the real character of the plant, de- 
rives its botanical name, spinacia, from its prickly 
fruit or seed. ‘The same authority states that it 
is first mentioned by Arabian physicians under the 
name of Hispanac, and from this name the Ro- 
mance forms are probably corrupted. 

In the word broccoli, which is used by Pope, 
the Italian form is retained unaltered. 


(294 §. XIL Serr, 28, +1, 
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The word artichoke was taken from the French 
artichaut, but the last syllable was altered in order 
to convert it into sense. In like manner, the 
French racaille was converted into rakeheil, and 
chaussée into causeway. The French artichaut 
seems to be a corruption of the Ital. carciofo ; 
but a different origin for it is sought by Salmasius, 
Exercit. Plinian. p. 159, L. 


ALLEGED TREASON OF SIR JOHN HAWKINS, 
(2"¢ S. xii. 148, 194, 212.) 

As, in the controversy on this subject, the 
maritime force of England in Elizabeth's time has 
been a subject of dispute, the following account 
of it may perhaps prove of some interest. I have 
just met with it in a very unlikely quarter, 
namely, the Parnaso Lusitano, where it appears as 
a note (iii. 442) : 

“En 1582 toutes les forces maritimes de l’Angleterre 
consistaient en 2 vaisseaux de 45 canons, 7 de 40,9 de 
32, 5 de 26,7 de 18, 6 de 14. Total 36, et 11 galeres 
montant 4 canons chacune.”’ — Journal de Genéve, de 14 
Septembre, 1782. “ Précis des Gazettes Anglaises.” 

If this be correct, the English navy consisted of 
more than twice the number of vessels that Haw- 
kins was said to have offered to bring over to the 
King of Spain; but I strongly doubt of the facts 
of so many being in one place, or under one com- 
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mander, or of Hawkins having such a command | 


or any command of a fleet at all, at least till the 
time of the Armada, I also doubt very much if it 
would have been possible for him to induce the 
crews of so many ships to abandon their country, 
and probably their religion. We know that in 
the time of Charles I. the crews of the vessels 
which were to aid the Catholics against La Rochelle 
refused to obey the royal orders. 

At the same time it is impossible to say what 
offers Hawkins may have made to Philip, without 
probably ever dreaming of performing them. 
Mr. Motley has proved that Philip was a very 
ignorant man, and ready to believe most incredi- 
ble things if they seemed to be for his interest. 
This makes me think that, as far at least as Eng- 
land is concerned, Simancas will prove to be 
what we call a mare's nest. Bishop de Quodra 
and his other envoys and agents seem, in reliance 
on his gross ignorance, and on his having no means 
to test their accuracy, to have palmed on him 
all kinds of fictions, such as those with which Mr. 
Froude has been treating us lately respecting the 
Queen, Dudley, Amy Robsart, and Cecil. As to 
the murder of Amy I totally disbelieve it, and I 


have examined all the evidence (of course that of 


Simancas not included) ; and nothing was more 
natural than the cause assigned for her death. I 
have myself known more than one instance of it, 


and it is not many months since my own sister | 
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| had a very narrow escape of sharing the fate of 
Amy. Dudley was an arrogant, overbearing, and 
vindictive man, but, as Mr. Motley says, “ gener- 
ous as the sun;” and I believe this virtue is never 
found to inhabit the breast of one capable of a 
secret, foul, and treacherous assassination. We 
must further recollect that such men as Sir Philip 
Sidney, Lord Essex, and Spenser, were all strongly 
attached to him, and they were no mean judges of 
human nature, and were aware of all the charges 
made against him by his public and private 
enemies, K 


IRISH SLAVES IN AMERICA. 
(2™ S. iv. 387.) 

It is only quite recently that I have seen the 
article here referred to, in which Mr. Wintnrop 
has published an advertisement, from the Con- 
necticut Gazette, of “ a parcel of Irish Servants” 
“to be sold cheap ;" and then says :— 

“From the above statement it clearly appears that, 
within a period of one hundred years, men and women 
have been taken from Ireland to America, to be sold as 
slaves,” 

Were the writer better read in the history of 
European emigration to America, or had he given 
the subject a moment's reflection, he certainly 
would not have drawn, from a mere broker's ad- 
vertisement, a conclusion so utterly unwarranted 
as this, nor dignified his inference with the title 
of a “ Historical Fact ;” for he would have in- 
quired on the threshold, by what process of law 
“Tsrael Boardman at Stamford” could convert 
British subjects (although Irish) into slaves by 
merely transferring them to a British colony, and 
the inquiry would have satisfied him of the ab- 
surdity of the idea. 

But as the subject seems to require “ elucida- 
tion,” permit me to state, that the custom of white 
immigrants selling their labor (not themselves) 
for a stated period, to repay the expense of their 
passage to this country, is as old as American 
colonisation. When the Dutch first settled New 
York, boors and household servants were brought 
from Holland at the expense either of the govern- 
ment or individuals, and worked out their in- 
debtedness by their labour, after which only were 
they free to work for themselves or hire with 
others. The same system obtained in New Eng- 
land, and such immigrants were known as “in- 
dented servants.” Germans were the next class 
to whom a passage and outfit were advanced, to 
be repaid, after their arrival, by a certain amount 
of labour. This was in the reign of Queen 
Anne. Irish immigration had not yet begun; 
yet all will admit that it would be perfectly un- 
justifiable to apply the epithet “slaves” to those 
Dutch, English, and Germans who were the pre- 
cursors of “ Irish” servants on this Continent. It 
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was not until the reign of George I, that the Irish 
Exodus commenced. 

The system noticed by Mr. W., and whose be- 
cinnings I have dotted down, continued to the 
time of the American Revolution, if not later. 
Professor Kalm visited America in 1748, and 
described it so fully, that I ask your space for a 
brief extract, satisfied that it will convince Mr. 
W. ofhis error. I quote from Kalm's Trarels into 
North America, i. 387, 388, 389. 
the authors : — 

“ The servants which are made use of in the Fng’ish 
American Colonies are either free persons or slaves, and 
the former are again of two different sorts. 

Those who are quite free, &c. 

The second kind of free servants consist of such 
persons as annually come from Germany, England, and 
other countries in order to settle here . . . . . Most 
of them are poor, and have not money enough to pay 
their passage, which is between six and eight pounds 
sterling for each person; therefore they agree with the 


captain that they will suffer themselves to be sold for a } 


few years, on their arrival. In that case the person who 
buys them pays the freight forthem . . . Thereare 
some who pay part of their passage, and they are sold 
only for a short time. ... Many of the Germans who 
come hither, bring money enough with them to pay 
their passage, but rather suffer themselves to be sold 
with a view to get some knowledge of the language and 
country, that they may the better be able to consider 
what they shall do when they have got their liberty .... 
Such servants are taken preferable to all others. ... they 
commonly pay fourteen pounds, Pennsy/vania currency 
for a person who is to serve four years, and so on in 
proportion .... This kind of servants the English call 
servings. 

“3, The Negroes or Blacks make the third kind. They 
are in a manner slaves; for when a negro is once bought, 
he is the purchaser's servant as long as he lives,” &c. 
&e. 

The white immigration above noticed was care- 
fully protected both by British and provincial 
statutes, and whenever abuses occurred, the legis- 
latures on this side failed not to call attention to 
them. Many instances of this will be found in 
the Colonial Records ; for, after the time was ex- 
pired for which the people were hired, they, for 
the most part, settled in the colonies, raised fami- 
lies, took up and cultivated land, and left a moral 
and independent posterity, which it would be dif- 
ficult for them to do at that time, had they been 
“slaves.” Indeed, tradition says, that Lady 
Johnson, wife of Sir William Johnson, Bart., be- 





longed originally to this class. E. B. O'C. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Mowntenay Famiry (2 §, xii. 169, 238.) — | 


Mr. Barciay pe Mounteney (Gent. of the — 
Chamber to H.M.) has read the article (p. 169), 
headed “ Mounteney Family,” upon which he has 
to remark — Ist. His family entered this kingdom 
at the time of Edward the Confessor, and after- 
wards, William the Conqueror. 2ndly. That the 
family extended itself in the course of time into 
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several counties, notably, Norfolk, Essex, Leices. 
tershire, and Yorkshire. The ar mortal bearings 
of this family were, with three eneeptoms, six 
martlets, and were univers ally used by all of the 
same name, including those of the Mounte nays of 
Cowley, and that of Rotherham in Yorks hire, and 
| of Outremeuse in Flanders, according to Guil- 
| lim and Edmonston. It may be observed, how. 
ever, that neither Guillim nor Edmonston are 
considered authority at the Heralds’ Office ; the 
| fact being that this office was only established in 
| King Richard's time, whereas families made use of 
| arms long before that reign, — dispute them who 
| dare. For i instance, those who went to the Holy 
Wars, chose their own arms to mark on their 
shields, and those remained with many of the 
Mountenays until the present day. 

With regard to the name, it may be remarked, 
that at different periods of remote antiquity the 
| name was spelt in various ways, for the writer has 
a list of twenty different modes in which it was 
written ; for instance, the judge spoken of in Ire- 
| land wrote his name Mountney, for no other reason 
| than he had seen it so printed or written in a 

French manuscript. But there is no doubt that 
in whatever way the name was spelt it is one and 
| the same family ; for, from documents lately found 
| in parliamentary inquiries, the name is so written, 
wherein it is stated the Essex estate was held by 













’ | those of the name in the time of William the 


Conqueror. 

Mr. Barcray pe Mountenry will be happy to 
give further information relating to the Mounte- 
ney family that lays in his power. 

4, Clifton Villas, Worthing, Sussex. 


I beg to send a few particulars, hoping they 
may be of some use to your correspondent. 

In the parish-register of Donnybrook, near 
Dublin, I have met with the following two en- 
tries : — 

“ Buried, Margrett Mountany, wife to y* Hon. Baron 
Mountany, 8» April, 1756”; and, “ Buried Benjman 
Mounteny, Esq’, 11 June, 1757.” 

In the visitation returns from Donnybrook, 
which are preserved in the Consistorial Court, 
| Dublin, and are particularly valuable, as the 
Donnybrook parish-register for thirty-two years 
before 1800 has long since been lost, the following 
may be found : — 

“ Buried, M™* Mary Mountainy, 7 March, 1776”; and, 





“ Buried, Godfrey Mountain [ ? Mountainy], 28" Nov’, 
1788,” 

In Sleater’s Public Gazetteer, 6th October, 
1759, the baron'’s second marriage was thus an- 
nounced : — 

“Married, the Honourable Richard Mountney, Esq‘, 


| second Baron of his Majesty's Court of Exchequer, to the 


Lady Dowager Countess of Mount-Alexander. 
I have not discovered any tombstone belonging 
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to the family in either the old graveyard of Donny- 
brook, or in that of St. Matthew's, Ringsend, in 
the same parish. ABHBA. 


Scorticisms (2"¢ S. xii. 110.) — Hume made a 
list of Scotticisms, apparently for his own guid- 
ance in avoiding them. It is in the first volume 
of his Miscellaneous Works, edit. 1826. It is 
perhaps the best that has yet been made ; though, 
of course, far from being complete, if indeed it be 
possible to make a complete list. Many of the 
so-called “ Scottic'sms ” in Mr. J. F. Shaw's pub- 
lication, are unknown in Scotland. Scotticisms 
are by no means always solecisms. In not a few 
instances, they are in accordance with the Anglo- 
Saxon original, and really arise from the depar- 
ture of their modern English equivalents from 
that original. In any proper list, it would be 
necessary to distinguish these from what are sheer 
vulgarisms ; like the expression so much in vogue 
with Free Church clergymen, who now always 
say and write, “Sabbath first,” when they mean 
“Sunday next.” This expression is, however, 
not even a Scotticism, being mere nonsense; al- 
though it must be owned that the Scotch, gene- 
rally, have a curious impression that next does not 
mean nearest, but one remove further off than 
that. B. 


I am much obliged to Curssert Bens, Tora, 
W. C., R. S. Q., and other correspondents for 
their kind hints, though R. S. Q. seems the only 
one that really understands the object I have in 
view. I must therefore repeat the definition I 
gave in the English Grammar which I wrote for 
the Messrs. Chambers in 1842 : — 

“A Scotticism is not so much Scottish words, as Eng- 

lish words in a Scottish use or construction.” 
And I respectfully solicit contributions of all such 
phrases used in Scotland as deviate from literary 
English —the language of the educated classes. 

As several of your correspondents refer me to 


existing works, I beg to say that I am aware of 


the following : — 


1. A Collection annexed to the first edition of Hume’s 
Political Discourses. 2. Remarks on the Scottish Dialect 
by Dr. Beattie. 3. Observations on the Scottish Dialect 
by John Sinclair, M.P., 1782. 4. English Vocabulary 
by Dr. Angus of Glasgow, 1807. 5. English Grammar, 


Part i, in Chambers’s Educational Course. 6. Scot- 
ucisms Corrected, published by J. F. Shaw. 
_All of these books are unsatisfactory. Some 


give Scotch words as Scotticisms; others insert 
phrases which are simply bad grammar, common 
to many English counties. No. 6 in my text, at 
p- 27, has the following, “ He began to succomb ; 
say, to sink under the pressure of his misfortunes!” 
Sometimes one Scotticism is merely substituted 
for another. All fail in being only incomplete 
collections of specimens. 
My projected work will embrace — 
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1. Scotticisms classified according to the parts 
of speech. 2. Dictionary of Scotticisms. 3. Il- 
lustrative anecdotes. 4. Illustrations from Scot- 


| tish writers. 


I need hardly add that I have no hope of bring- 
ing such a work to a satisfactory conclusion without 
the aid of numerous contributors. 

Arex. J. D. D’Orsey, 
English Lecturer at Corp. Ch. Coll., Cambridge. 

Cross AnD Pine (2" S, xi.425.)—May not cross 
and pile be derived from Crur et pylon; pylon 
being a well-known Egyptian sign? The pylon 
is generally described as the symbol of royalty, 
and the crux as that of priesthood. Perhaps it is 
far-fetched to suppose that the King’s head on the 
obverse of a modern coin, and the cross, so often 
seen on the reverse in various modes, owe their 
origin to Egypt. Be this as it may, we can hardly 
regard the pile as the reverse, when the cross, 
even to this day, is seen on the florin. I have seen 
a coin of King John in which the King’s head is 
in a pile (an heraldic term for an acute angle). 
In many old English coins we see the ship on the 
reverse. L. Z. 

The phrase “Cross and pile” is continually 
coming up in “N. & Q.”; but I fancy it will be 
eventually decided that the French furnishes both 
its origin and its explanation. Pascal says: “ It 
plays a game at the extremity of that infinite dis- 
tance, where it will arrive cross or pile” (“ ot il 
arrivera croix ou pile.”) The Dictionary of the 
Academy says: “ We say familiarly of something 
about which we care little, that we would wil- 
lingly throw it @ croix ou pile or a croix ou a pile.” 
According to the same, the cross is one side of a 
piece of money, because the cross is commonly 
impressed upon it; and hence the saying, “ to 
have neither cross nor pile,” for, to have no 
money. Hence Boiste says, that the cross is “ the 
side of money marked with a cross.” Under 
“ nile,” he says it is the side of money which bears 
the face. The expression is then equal to our 
“heads or tails,” and probably it would be as 
difficult to find “ tails” upon halfpence, as to find 
out what pile means. The Academy says thus: 
“ Pile, one of the sides of a piece of money, which 
is that where the arms of the prince are.” This 
is not satisfactory, so far as English coins are con- 
cerned: for, in the Middle Ages, the cross was on 
one side of a coin and the head on the other. 
That head usually bore a crown, and this may 
have been the pile. In any case, I would look to 
the French for the explanation. B. H.C. 


” 


Tue [Paris] Frencu Testament or 1686 (2 
S. xii. 209.) —I suspect that with very little 
trouble CLraracu might have answered his own 
Query upon this subject, for I have no doubt 


| that if he had turned to some such passage in his 





New Testament as Acts xiii. 2, or 1 Cor. iii, 15, 
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where the greatest falsifications occur in the 
Bordeaux edition, he would have found out by 
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their absence in his copy of Pére Amelote’s ver- | 


sion, that it was certainly not a reprint of the 


notorious volume which has been the subject of 


so many communications to “ N. & Q.” 

The 1719 edition of Amelote’s translation con- 
tains nothing objectionable in the rendering of 
these passages; and although his version is far 


from accurate, I never heard it accused of being | 


wilfully corrupt. It is not reckoned particularly 
searce. The Duke of Sussex had a copy of the 
edition which Craracn possesses, but it only 
brought 7s. at his sale. , 

While upon this subject, I may state that as 


Dr. Nexican seemed to doubt the accuracy of 


my assertion that the British Museum possessed a | 


copy of the 1662 Paris New Testament, I made 
it my business to ascertain whether the entry in 
the Catalogue was incorrect, and can now report 
that I have seen the volume. G. M. G. 


Craracu inquires whether Amelote’s French 
Testament is a reprint of the celebrated Bordeaux 
edition? This cannot be, because that of Bor- 
deaux was a reprint of one at Paris, 1646; while 
Amelote’s is a new translation, approved by eleven 
French bishops. It passed through many edi- 
tions. I have a copy, 1688, with the seal of the 
Jesuits’ College given to one of their pupils. 
The first edition was April, 1665. Townley says 
that an edition of 1671 was suppressed by au- 
thority (Bib. Illus., vol. iii. p. 394). 

GrorGe Orror. 

Craracu omitted giving the size of his French 
Testament, whether 4to., 8vo., or 12mo. It is 
easy to see if it is a copy or reprint of the cele- 
brated Bordeaux Testament, by a reference to 
the translations, or rather mistranslations of, and 
additions to, the sacred text in the latter. The 
title, however, is sufficient to show that it is not, 
as it professes to be, “ Par le R. P. Denys Ame- 
lote,” and that of Bordeaux “ Par les Theologiens 
de Louvain.” 

Up to this time I have not heard of any dis- 
covery of a second copy of the Paris Testament 
of 1662, 24mo., in my possession with the fals: 
translations and additions above alluded to. 

Wirt. C. Netiean, LL.D. 
Rector St. Mary, Shandon. 

Cork 

P.S. Since writing the foregoing I have received 
a catalogue of Mr. O'Daly, bookseller, Dublin, for 
October (next month), in which the following ap- 
pears : — 

“677*. Testament (Le Nouveau) de Nostre Seigneur 
Jesus Christ, &c., par C. R. P. Denys Amelote, &c., thick 
18mo. 1686.” 


This must be a copy of that described by Cxa- 
RACH, 
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Fiorson, Jetson, anp Lacan (2™ S. xii. 207.) 
— Flotson, or Flotsam, is where a ship is sunk or 
cast away, and the goods are floating on thie sea, 

Jetson, or Jetsam (from the French jeter, eju- 
cere), is anything thrown out of a ship, being in 
the danger of wreck, and by the waves driven to 
the shore, 

Lagan (from the Saxon liggan, cubare.) This 
term is used in old authorities, to denote that 
right which the chief lord of the fee had to take 
goods cast on shore by the violence of the sea, 
( Bract., lib. iii. cap. 2.) 

The modern acceptation of the term is, where 
heavy goods are thrown overboard before the 
wreck of the ship, which sink to the bottom of 
the sea, but are tied to a cork or bung in order to 
be found again. 

These terms were never, as I think, applied to 
the wrecked vessel itself, as Mr. Wrtcrams’s 


| article would imply, but only to the cargo. 





The present rights of flotson, jetson, and lagan 


| consist, as your correspondent very rightly sup- 


poses, in the appropriation of all goods cast on 
shore, which shall not be claimed by the owners 
thereof within a year and a day. Whether, how- 
ever, the veteran Lord Warden may not have 
some peculiar privilege in this respect under the 
charter granted to the Barons of the Cinque 
Ports by Edward I., I am not in a position to 
say, and should feel obliged to any one of your 
correspondents, having access to this charter, to 
transcribe so much of it as has reference to the 
forfeiture of shipwrecked goods and vessels. 

D. M. Srevens. 

Guildford. 


All property found along the coast, within the 
district of the Cinque Ports, is sold; then two- 
thirds of the proceeds, minus the expenses, are 
given to the finder, the residue to the Lord War- 
den. JAMES GILBERT. 


Sie Ricwarp Pore, K.G. (2™ S. xii, 53, 177.)— 
The husband of Margaret, Countess of Salisbury 
and Warwick, was certainly of a different race to 
the De la Poles. He was the son of Geoffrey 
Pole, of Buckinghamshire, by Edith, daughter of 
Sir Oliver St. John and Margaret Beauchamp 
(afterwards Duchess of Somerset), one of the 
granddaughters of King Henry VII. (Pedigrees of 
the Blood Royal, printed in Collectanea Topogr. 
et Genealogica, vol. i. p. 310); and it is most pro- 
bable that the arms assigned to him (per pale 
argent and sable, a saltire engrailed counter- 
changed) were derived from the saltire of the 
Nevilles,—the inheritance of his royal wife, the 
Lady Margaret of Clarence. It so happened that 
two other notices of Sir Richard Pole were pub- 
lished in the first volume of the Collectanea Topo- 
graphica et Genealogica. At p. 21, in a list of 
“* Marriages in the King and the Queen's presence, 
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where some officers of arms have been present,” 
oceurs — 

«It'm, Sir Richard Pole to Margarete doughter of 
George Duc of Clarence.” 

At p. 329 is the following notice of his father’s 
second wife : — 

“Bona, the iiij sister to Sir Thomas Danvers, (Judge 
of the Common Pleas), was maryed to Geffraye Pole, of 
Medmenham in Buckinghamshire, father to Sir Richard 
Pole, Knight, and nye of kynne to King Henry the 
Vil; and they had no issue.” 

Joun Gouanu Nicuotrs, 

Orv Pictures (2°* §. xii. 170, 217.) — The 
two referred to by Mr. Corner and C. O. B. 
were painted by Edward Collier, an artist of note 
in his day. I have also one of his works. It 
represents a study table, upon which we have a 
large inkstand, with places for powder, candle, 
and pen, the last beautifully painted ; behind this, 
an open book, “ A description of the World, con- 
taining Europe, Asia, Africa, and America,” and 
also a box, made in the shape of a book, evidently 
to hold the writing-paper; upon this last is an 
open box full of red wafers, upon the lid of 
which are the initials E.C. Close to a stick of 
red sealing-wax, one end used, we have a copy 
of the speech of King William III. It hangs 
down the side of the table, one corner being 
caught by a leg of the leaden or pewter inkstand. 

“His Majesties Most Gracious speech to both Houses 
of Parliament on Wednesday, the one and thirtieth day 
of Desember, 1701. 

W. R. 
and Royal Arms. 

Printed by Cares Bill and the Executrix of Thomas 
Newcomb, deceased, Printers to the King’s most excel- 
lent Majesty. 1701.” 

I saw another painting (of the Tower Regalia) 
by the same artist, in which he had put his name 
at length, and I tried very hardly to buy it, as it 
was exactly the size of my own; but the owner, 
a retired picture-dealer, would not sell it at any 
price; and I heard the other day that a picture 
cleaner at Notting Hill had restored another for 
some private possessor almost a fac-simile of mine. 
So much, then, for five of Edward Collier's 
works, SENeEX. 


“Catepontan Macazine™ (2 S, xii. 232.) — 
The editor of the Caledonian Quarterly Magazine, 
its illustrator and chief contributor also, was the 
celebrated Robert Mudie, author of British Birds 
and of the undeservedly neglected novel of Glenfer- 
gus. He was then R. -tor of the Dundee Academy, 
one of a set of lower colleges founded by King 
James VI. in Perth, Dundee, Inverness, and one 
or two other towns, distant from the Scottish 
Universities ; and he must, I think, have greatly 
assisted Rintoul (afterwards of the Spectator) in 
the editorship of the Dundee Advertiser. ‘lhe 
Caledonian was a quarterly journal, and I have 
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reason to believe that Mudie used it principally 


as an outlet for his own effusions, whether in 


prose or verse; many of which I remember well 
| from frequent reperusal, although thirty year 
and more I fear have, alas! elapsed since I have 


set eyes on the well-thumbed numbers of hi: 


| publication: for I was then but a mere child, not 


| a gentleman. 


old enough even for admission to the “ Academy” 
until years after his departure. I remember, 
however, having frequently seen Mr. Mudie con- 
versing merrily with my father at our door step, 
coolly engaged all the while in carving with his 
penknife the woodcuts for the Caledonian—a 
process which I watched with juvenile curiosity. 
Mudie, on repairing to London, would appear to 
have experienced the usual “calamities ‘of au- 
thors,” and indeed to have fallen into rather re- 
duced circumstances ; though nothing could ever 
have divested him of the character and feelings of! 
A relative of mine, one of the 


| engineers of the Bell Rock (mechanical and other 





records whereof appeared, by the way, in the 
Caledonian,) used to rehearse with great gusto a 
cruel jest played off upon Mudie in the streets of 
London. He had evidently forgotten my friend's 
face: for Mudie, being observed by him a little 
way in advance, and considerable difficulty having 
arisen in overtaking the London author, who 
clearly accelerated his pace at the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps; the fugitive was at length 
overtaken—my friend tapping him on the shoulder. 
The poor author evidently regarded this as an 
arrest for debt; but proposing at once to come to 
terms, an adjournment was made to an adjoining 
tavern, where an eclaircissement, whimsically ela- 
borate, followed, to the ultimate delight of Mudie ; 
but not until my friend had tormented him to his 
entire satisfaction, in revenge for the very un- 
complimentary character of his misapprehension. 
Suotto Macpvurr. 
Rev. Goprrey Heartrucotr, D.D. (2™ S. xii. 
233.) — If Mr. Henry ‘Taytor will send his ad- 
dress to Lapy Heatucorr, Hursley Park, Win- 
chester, she will forward to him a copy of the 
pedigree required. 


Bionpin 1N THE LAST Century (2S. xii. 208.) 
— I too, like my distinguished old schoolmate and 
friend, Prorrssor De Morean, have read Hum- 
phrey Clinker over and over again; and I may be 
permitted to quote, for the amusement of those 
who are interested in such matters, the following 
passage from a letter of Mrs. Winifred Jenkins 
to Molly Jones: — 

“ ] was afterwards of a party at Sadler’s-wells; where 
I saw such tumbling and dancing upon ropes and wires, 
that I was frightened and ready to go into a fit. I tho’t 
it was all enchantment; and believing myself bewitched, 
began for to cry. You knows as how the witches in 
Wales fly upon broomsticks; but here was flying without 
any broomstick, or thing in the varsal world; and firing 
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of pistols in the air, and blowing of trumpets and swing- 

ing, and rolling of wheelbarrows upon a wire (God bliss 

us) no thicker than a sewing thread; that, to be sure, 
they must deal with the devil !” 

Rosert Reece. 

Tae Greorerap (2™ §S. xii. 155.) —C. H. has 


given a very imperfect copy of these verses. I | 


subjoin a more complete transcript : — 
“ A GEORGIC. 
“ George Browne is grown quite grave, they say: 
But who believes the tale ? 
George D’Oyley might as soon be gay ; 
George Caldwell’s flirting fail ; 
“ George Dyer set the Thames a fire; 
George Rex his rule renew; 
George Regent imitate his sire, 
And to his friend be true; 
“ George Rose surpass George Canning’s wit; 
George Crabbe turn paltry writer; 
George Hanger dice and faro quit; 
George Prettyman his mitre ; 
“ Sooner George Leeds his pledge redeem, 
His ill-timed rank forego; 
Another Soame George Jenyns prove, 
And hospitable grow ; 
“ Sooner George Barnes go hand in glove; 
George Hewitt turn Cornaro 
George Pryme espouse his plighted love, 
Erskine eclipse or Garrow ; 
“ Sooner George Butler’s pedantry, 
With real learning muster ; 
George Tavel lay his fiddle by, 
And nurse the young Augusta; 
“ Nay, every George’s son on earth 
Might some new frolic follow ; 
But still, by George, George Browne's new birth 
Is more than we can swallow.” 

The explanations C. H. has given, are not very 
accurate. George D’Oyley was not Bishop of 
Meath, but rector of Lambeth; D'Oyley and 
Mant, everybody knows him. I may add, that 
excellent George Barnes never wore gloves ; and 
that George Hewitt liked feast-days in hall. 
All Cambridge men will understand all the other 
allusions. But it may be well to say to those who 
have not been so happy as to be of Cambridge, 
that in olden times there were two senior Fellows 
of Trinity —John, or, more generally, Johnny 
Brown, and George Adam Browne: the first re- 
joiced in the appellation of Saint, the latter in 
that of Sinner Browne. SEXAGENARIUS. 


ParocniariA: Bristanp; Cornwatr (2% §S, 


xii. 141.) —I have before me a folio volume, | 


Sancti Sancti, or the Common Doctrine of the 


Perseverance of the Saints, §c., with an Appendix | 


entitled “A Fescue for a Horne-Book, or an 
Apology for University-Learning, as necessary for 
Counterey Preachers, by George Kendall, B.D., 
sometimes Fellow of Exeter Coll. in Oxford” 
(1654). The latter isan answer to Master Horne, 


who, in his support of Goodwin, had “ gored all | 


University learning.” The Latin dedication is 


| dated “ex claustris meis in Terri Beata” (Blis- 
| land), “ Cornub. pridie Kalend. Sep. mpcrat.” 
| Independently of its argument, it is worth looking 
into for its quaint humour and idiomatic force, 
From the volume I have being the property of 
a Kendall of Lanlivery, I presume the author to 
have been of the family of Pelyn, now repre. 
sented by the member for East Cornwall. 

His successor, Charles Morton, M.A., of Wad- 
ham Coll., Oxford, was also a noticeable man, 
He was ejected from Blisland on the memorable 
Bartholomew Day (1662) for Nonconformity. For 
an account of him see Calamy’s Nonconformists' 
Manual. He seems to have been something of a 
natural philosopher, as, among his recorded works, 
are Eiratla, a Discourse on Improving the County 
of Cornwall; the 7th chapter of which, on sea- 
sand for manure, is printed in Phil. Transactions, 
April 1675; Considerations on the New River; 
also, a treatise Of Common Places, or Memorial 
Books. Waving indicated these, Mr. Macreay 
may, by search, be enabled to give us an account 
of them; and the information would be especially 
acceptable to your present correspondent. 

The parish of Blisland is particularly rich in 
British remains: as Druidic circles, British huts, 
and the hill Castle of Carwen (Caer, a castle; 
gwyn, fair, or advantageous). Tuomas Q. Coucu. 

Bodmin. 


Bowyer House, Camperwe ct (2" §. xii. 183.) 








—I quite agree with T. C. N. in thinking that 
many readers may be interested by his notice of 
the house that Inigo Jones built. At present my 
only object is to inquire when, and how, it came 
to be called “Bowyer House”? To the best 
of my recollection, I never saw it, or heard it 
so called, until I saw it in “N. & Q.” Lam 
aware of-the connexion of the Bowyer family with 
the property in that neighbourhood; but I am 
now speaking merely of the name of the house, 
which has been a matter of interest to me ever 
since I lived in it for a twelve-month, more than 
half a century ago. I have made inquiry of three 
persons who have known it, and had reason for 
noting it as long as I have, or longer; and they 
are as ignorant as I am. I wish it may have been 
hotographed. I do not know of anything but a 
fittle etching. S. R, M. 


A Generar Literary Inpex (2™ S. xii. 144.) 
— I am sure we are much obliged to the gentle- 
man who signs himself Brstioruecar. CHeTHAM. ; 
but he does not seem to have the remotest no- 
tion that extreme accuracy and particularity are 
needed in giving references. Thus, he puts 
* Neander, vii. 291—295,” without saying whether 
it is the German or English edition he means. 
Then we have “ Willet’s Synopsis Papismi, p. 94.” 
There were several old editions of this book, be- 
sides Dr. Cumming’s atrocious modern reprint. 


(2S, XII. Serr. 28, 61, 
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So “Flac. Illyr., Catal. Test., pp. 1487—9.” The 
editions vary exceedingly, &c. SEXAGENARIUS. 





Spatpinc Caurcn (2 §. iii. 337.) — A Sparp- 
wwe Man informed us that the people, with their 
“zealous old incumbent” at their head, were 
going to repair this fine building, and I think 
build a new church also. Has the old incum- 
bent’s “ zeal” come to anything yet ? My Lord 
of Lincoln, you should look to it. SexaGENnarivs, 


Burtars AT St. Anprew's, Hotsorn (2™ S. 
xii. 227.) —J. C. R. has done good service by his 
published extracts from St. Andrew's Register ; 
and it is to be hoped that other labourers will 
follow his example in the remaining metropolitan 
parishes. Richard Longworth, Dean of Chester, 
is beyond doubt the individual referred to, in 
error, as Dean of Westminster. Dean Long- 
worth is stated in one of our local histories to 
have died at the Red Lion, Holborn, in 1579, and 
to have, by his last will, demised a legacy to 
wine host of that inn. Of what family was Dean 
Longworth ? Is there any memorial to him in 
St. Andrew's, Holborn ? T. Huaues. 

Chester. 

Srurs in Catueprats (2™ S, xii. 229.) —Fifty 
years ago, when in uniform, and having spurs 
screwed into my boots, I entered the cathedral of 
Bristol, when some lads accosted me, telling me 
that I must pay forfeit for entering with spurs. 
To satisfy myself that they were not wanting “ to 
levy mail upon me,” I asked the sacristan who 
accompanied myself and friend about the church, 
who smiled and said it was customary; and so 
lugging out half-a-crown the young fry soon 


vanished,* =. =, 


Carpina or St. Paur’s (2™ S. xii. 118.)—i 
have always heard that Richard Barham (In- 
goldsby Barham) was a Cardinal of St. Paul's. 

A. J. Dunxin. 


Minimize (2"¢ S. xii. 191.) —In reply to J. 
San, I would direct him to Official Aptitude mazi- 
mized, Expense minimized, by Jeremy Bentham, 
8vo, 1830. I doubt whether the word will appear 
in the works of any other author; it is not, I be- 
lieve, in any dictionary. Indeed, Bentham coined 


so many words that a collection of them would of 


themselves be a dictionary, and a very curious 
one. The following are a few found, in about 
five minutes reading, in the above-named volume : 
disappointment, prevention, retro-susception, Bri- 
thibernia, unopulent, maximization, minimization, 
nonforthcomingness, exprovinciation, latentcy, la- 
titancy, absconsion, uncommissioned, pretension, 
warranting, function, subjudiciary, vendition. 


ee We must refer our correspondents to the curious 
articles on “ Spur Money ” in the first volume of our first 
Series, pp. 377, 452, 494.—Ep. 
, 


There was an 8vo volume, published about the 
same time, whose title deserves to be remembered 
as a sort of pendant to the above: Antiquarian 
Scrupulosity contrasted with Modern Liberality. 
This book is not in the British Museum. 

Rp. Stocomne. 


Birtu or Naroxeon II. (2™ §. xii. 12, 174.) 
— I think about two years since an article on the 
Cesarean operation, viewed in a Roman Catholic 
light, appeared in the Dublin Review. As I recol- 
lect it, the decency of the article was rather doubt- 


ful. J. H.L. 


Auncate (2"§, xii. 190) may refer to the 
Auncel, weight, mentioned by both Bailey and 
Cowel. The latter says : — 

“ AUNCEL-weight, quasi handsale-weight; or from 
ansa, i, e. the handle of a balance; being a kind of weight 
with scales hanging, or hooks fastened to each end of 
a beam or staff, which a man, lifting up his fore-finger or 
hand, discerneth the quality or difference between the 
weight and thing weigh’d. In which, because there was 
wont to be great deceit, it was forbidden by several 
statutes, as 25 Edw. III. stat. 5, c. 9, 34 Edw. III. cap. 5, 
and 8 Hen. VI. cap. 4, and the even balance only com- 
manded: yet, nevertheless, this weight continued in use 
in divers parts of England, notwithstanding the constitu- 


| tion of Henry Chicheley, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1431. 








Pro abolitione ponderis vocati, Le Auncel-weight, &c., qui 
utitur excommunicandus ; but now it is utterly abolished 
by a late statute, made 22 Car. II. cap. ult.: A.p, 1434, 
among the anathemas publickly denounced against all 
false dealers and deceivers: ‘Alle thei that use false 
weyghts or false measures, and in especial alle they that 
use a weyght that is caulled auncel, shaft, or poundre. or 
hoolde, or keep that weyght prively or openly,’ (Reg. 
Eccl. Batho. Well. MS.).” 

R. 8. Cuarnock. 


Roya Arms or Encianp (2"¢S. xii. 29.) —Your 
correspondent F. S. will find a paper on this sub- 
ject, and illustrated, in the Penny Magazine (vol. 
iv. 1835) at p. 148. J. San. 





HMliscellancaus. 


Tue ImperniAL Crown or ENGianp. — Mr. William 
Pole has reprinted, for private circulation, a few notes on 
diamonds. Mr. Tennant has added to these notes a post- 
script on the Imperial state crown of Queen Victoria. 
Professor Tennant thus describes the crown: —* The 
Imperial state crown of Her Majesty Queen Victoria was 
made by Messrs. Rundell & Bridge in the year 1838, with 
jewels taken from old crowns, and others furnished by 
command of Her Majesty. It consists of diamonds, pearls, 
rubies, sapphires, and emeralds, set in silver and gold; 
it has a crimson-velvet cap, with ermine border, and is 
lined with white silk. Its gross weight is 39 oz. 5 dwts. 
troy. The lower part of the band, above the ermine 
border, consists of a row of 129 pearls, and the upper part 
of the band a row of 112 pearls; between which, in front 
of the crown, is a large sapphire (partly drilled), pur- 
chased for the crown by his Majesty King George 1V. 
At the back is a sapphire of smaller size, and 6 other 
sapphires (three on each side), between which are 8 eme- 
ralis, Above and below the seven sapphires are 14 dia- 
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monds, and around the eight emeralds 128 diamonds. 
Between the emeralds and sapphires are 16 trefoil orna- 
ments, containing 160 diamonds. Above the band are 
8s apphires, surmounted by 8 diamonds; between which 
eight festoons, consisting of 148 diamonds. In the front 
j the crown, and in the centre of a diamond Maltese 
cross, is the famous ruby said to cone been given to 
Edward Prince of Wales, son of Edward IL, called tl 
Black Prince, by Don Pedro, King of Castile, after t! 
battle of Najera, near Vittoria, a.p. 1367. This ruby was 
worn in the helmet of Her ry Y. at the battle of Agi 
court, AD, 1415. It is pierced quite through after the 
Eastern custom, the upper part of the piercing being 
filled up by a small ruby. Around this ruby, to form 
' brilliant diamonds. Three other Mal- 
forming the two sides and back of the crown, 
and contain respectively 132, 124, 
and 130 brilliant diamonds. Between the four Maltese 
crosses are four ornaments in the form of the French 
fleur-de-lis, with 4 rubies in the centres, and surrounded 
by rose diamonds, containing respectively 85, 86, 86, and 
87 rose diamonds. From the Maltese crosses issue four 
Imperial arches composed of oak leaves and acorns; the 
leaves containing 728 rose, table, and brilliant diamonds 
set in cups containing 54 


are 


the cross, are 75 
tese crosses, 


have emerald centres, 


2 pearls forming the acorns, 
rose diamonds and 1 table diamond. ‘The total number 
of diamonds in the arches and acorns is 108 brilliants, 
116 table, and 559 rose diamonds. From the upper part 

f the arches are suspended 4 large pendant pear-shaped 


pearls, with rose diamond caps, containing 12 rose dia- | 
dia- 
containing 


monds, and stems containing 24 very small rose 
monds. Above the arch stands the mound, 
in the lower hemisphere 304 brilliants, and in the upper 
244 brilliants; the zone and are being composed of 3: 
rose diamonds. The cross on the summit has a rose-cut 
ipphire in the centre, surrounded by 4 large brilliants, 
and 108 smaller brilliants. Summary of jewels com- 
prised in the crown : — 1 large ruby irregularly polished, 
| large broad-spread sapphire, 16 sapphires, 11 emeralds, 
t rubies, 1,363 brilliant diamonds, 1,273 rose diamonds, 
147 table diamonds, 4 drop-shaped pearls, 273 pearls.” 


Deatu or tHe TrauiAn Poser Niccoiiy 
Monday a telegraphic despatch announced the death of 
the illustrious Italian Poet, Giovanni Battista Niccolini. 
Niccolini’s name was less. known in this country 
that of Manzoni or Silvio Pellico, but his reputation in 
his own country was of the highest. His first work, La 


Pieta, published in 1804, resembled in metre and style 


Monte’s Bassvillianc. It was written to commemorate 
the exertions of the fraternity of La Misericordia of Tus- 
cany during the plague and inundations which devastated 
eghorn in the early part of the present century. He 
subsequently wrote several classic plays, Polissema, Ino ¢ 
Temista, Edipo, Agamemnone, Medea, and Nabucco. In this 
last, which was based on the fortunes of King Nebuchad- 
nezzar, most people thought they saw veiled under Assy- 
rian names a shadowing forth of Napoleon’s downfall, 
and the play caused a great sensation in consequence. 
[he success of Manzoni and the romantic school of 
Northern Italy induced Niccolini to choose his subjects 
nearer home. Accordingly he produced, with great success, 
Antonio Foscarini. Giovanni da Procida, which appeared 
first in 1830, at Florence, was suppressed in the height of 
its popularity at the instigation of the Austrian ambas- 
In succeeding years appeared Ludovico il Moro, 
and Rosmunda d’Inghilterra. In England Niccolini is 
best known by Arnold of Brescia, which was trans- 
lated into English about the year 1846. It was not put 
upon the stage, for which its length rendered it un- 
svitable. But the plot and the characters would have, 
in all probability, made it very successful on the stage 


sador. 
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if it had been curtailed. The arrival of Arnold at Rom 
the death of Cardinal Guido, the characters of the haught 
Emperor and the tyrannical Pope are finely imagined, 
Niccolini wrote also Matilda, an imitation of Home's 
Douglas, and another play based on Shelley’s Cenei, be- 
sides a translation of the Choephori of schy! us. Hig 
prose works consist of philological treatises and aca. 
demical discourses, and some contributions to the Antolp. 
gia di Firenze, which was suppressed at the suggestion of 
Austria. He was also engaged for many years on 4 
great history of Suabia. In politics Niccolini wag gg 
ardent Liberal, a his aspirations for the civil and relj. 
gious freedom of his country, find vent in ger exe 
ainst the stranger and tyrants g lly thay 

ited latitudes. —Worning Post, 
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